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Two London Fairies 

CHAPTER I 

HOW TWO FAIRIES TOOK A FLAT 

Nobody in Fairyland quite knew how old 
Grandmamma Silverlocks was. But she 
must have been very old indeed, because 
she had once been a witch who went into the 
best mortal society, and changed pretty 
princesses into white does and handsome 
young princes into monsters. Fairies, of 
course, never grow old, but witches are 
born old. 

Grandmamma Silverlocks left off being 
wicked a long time ago. When the fairies 
assembled in congress and decided that they 
would never again take part in the everyday 
affairs of human beings, that spells and en- 
chantments should cease to be fairy 
practices, and that any inhabitant leaving 
Fairyland on any excuse whatever should 
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never be permitted to return to it, Grand- 
mamma Silverlocks made a virtue of 
necessity and became good. 

She was not a fairy herself. She had 
lived in Mortal Land in a cottage made of 
hardbake and barley sugar, with a ginger- 
bread roof, to which she used to lure little 
boys and girls against whose parents she had 
a spite. But the fairies interfered with her 
business dreadfully, always rescuing the 
children after they had eaten a considerable 
portion of the cottage. 

So one day, tired of being " constantly 
eaten out of house and home " — that was 
the way she put it — the worried witch 
made a compact with the fairies. If they 
would let her live with them she would 
retire from business and abide by the laws 
of Fairyland. 

That is how Grandmamma Silverlocks 
came to live among the fairies. There were 
difficulties at first. The old witch grum- 
bled at having to drink dew out of a rose- 
leaf. She had rheumatism and hobbled 
about with the aid of a stick, as all witches 
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do, and the fairy dew was not the dew she 
had been accustomed to. The dew of the 
valley might suit fairies, but witches prefer 
Mountain Dew. 

However, as she found her health im- 
proved rapidly on the fairy diet, Grand- 
mamma Silverlocks gradually left off 
grumbling and became quite a popular 
character. She had had vast experience 
of the world as a witch, and when she was 
in a garrulous mood the fairies would 
crowd round her and listen to her gossip 
about Royal Families and the aristocracy. 

And these anecdotes were quite up-to- 
date, for in some mysterious way the old 
witch managed to know all that was going 
on in the mortal world. There were 
rumours that a Society paper was brought 
to her every week by a former familiar, and' 
as that would have been a breach of her 
contract strict watch was kept for a time 
upon the Dell of Ferns in which she lived. 
But no stranger visited her, and so the 
means by which the retired witch received 
news of mortal doings remained a mystery. 
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Grandmamma Silverlocks's favourites 
were two sisters, Fairy Sunbeam and Fairy 
Daydream. To please the old lady they 
had allowed her to give them mortal names, 
and address them as Mabel and Jenny. 

Returning late one moonlight night from 
the annual ball which had been given by the 
Queen of the Fairies in her Rainbow Palace, 
Sunbeam and Daydream took a short cut to 
their home, which was in Blush Rose 
Avenue. They passed through Fern Dell. 

They were tripping lightly along, when 
suddenly Daydream clutched her sister 
tightly by the arm. 

" Hush ! " exclaimed Daydream under 
her breath, " and look yonder." She 
pointed with her wand, and the astonished 
Sunbeam beheld Granny Silverlocks in 
earnest conversation with a little, mis- 
shapen gnome named Blinkawink. 

He was one of the gnomes who inhabited 
a gold-mine from which the fairies had ob- 
tained the wealth they bestowed upon 
favoured mortals in the days when they 
used to go about among them. 
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Since the fairies had abandoned the mortal 
department of their business they had no 
need of gold, because they got everything 
they wanted for nothing. But the gnomes 
lived in the mines still, keeping themselves 
to themselves and rarely coming to the sur- 
face. Blinkawink, the gnome who was 
talking to Granny Silverlocks, was an ex- 
ception. He was constantly quarrelling 
with his comrades, and had frequently 
been punished by being sent up and 
compelled to stop in the sunshine for 
several hours at a time. The sunshine 
was his pet aversion. It used to make 
him wink and blink, and feel very hot 
and uncomfortable. That is how he got 
his name. 

" Why is that wicked little imp here with 
Granny ? " whispered Daydream. 

" They are talking — let us make our- 
selves invisible and listen." 

" I sha'n't be able to come so often — 
certainly not every week," Blinkawink was 
saying. " The King's getting suspicious. 
If he knew I was betraying the secrets that 
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pass through our place he'd gold brick me 
up for a couple of centuries.' ' 

" Oh, dear ! " exclaimed Granny ; " if 
you don't come, whatever shall I do for the 
news ? I sha'n't know what is going on in 
the world, and I shall mope to death." 

" I've been thinking how to get over the 
difficulty," said the gnome. " I have been 
tapping the cable messages, but the messages 
that now pass over Fairyland are the 
Marconi. Gnomes are the most practical 
electricians in the world, and I think I shall 
be able to fix you up a little arrangement 
that will enable you to receive the messages 
yourself as they pass — you'll tap them 
above-ground as I have been doing below." 

" Then I shall get all the news of the 
world ? " 

" Well, you'll get all the news from 
London, and that's where the news of ^the 
world goes to before it is sent away, I fancy. 
Don't worry ; I'll fix the arrangement up 
for you the first dark night." 

" I don't think I could live here if I didn't 
know what was going on," said Granny. 
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" Mortals, you know, axe so much more 
interesting to an old witch than fairies. 
But I am afraid I am giving you a lot of 
trouble." 

" Not at all — not at all/' said the gnome, 
politely. " I like you because you once 
were wicked. All the people here are good 
and that annoys me because I'm wicked my- 
self." 

" But I am good now." 

" Yes, I know — but you weren't always. 
I like you not for what you are, but for what 
you were. Now, good-night — I must get 
back into the mine — this bright moonlight 
hurts my eyes." 

The gnome nodded to the old witch and 
disappeared quickly among the ferns. 
Directly he was out of hearing the two 
fairies made themselves visible. 

" Oh, you wicked old woman ! " they ex- 
claimed together. " You have been con- 
spiring with a gnome of bad character." 

Granny Silverlocks gave a little scream 
and fell on her knees. 

" Don't betray me," she said. " If the 
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Queen knew my secret there would be no 
more news from earth. Oh, if you knew 
what I've heard to-night ! The news from 
London my friend brought me is most inter- 
esting. My dears, you never heard such 
shocking things as are happening. Come 
into my grotto and sit down, and I'll tell 
you stories that will make your wings stand 
on end." 

Sunbeam and Daydream hesitated. But 
they were very much interested in Mortal 
Land, which they knew had changed a great 
deal since the days when every village and 
every Royal Palace was familiar ground to 
travelling fairies. So they consented to 
stop and have half an hour's chat with the 
old witch before they went home to bed. 

Half an hour later the two fairies came 
out of the witch's grotto. Their faces were 
very pale and their eyes were full of tears. 

" Oh, Sunbeam ! " exclaimed Daydream, 
" these things would never have happened 
if the fairies had kept their old control over 
human destinies." 
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" No, Daydream, dear. Why, you or I 
could have brought happiness to those 
miserable people Granny has told us about, 
just by a wave of our wand." 

" Of course we could — and we could have 
made those wicked people powerless for evil 
by putting a spell upon them. It seems to me 
there is a fine field for us in the world still." 

" Yes, especially in the big cities. They 
seem to be the places that offer the largest 
opportunities of usefulness to an energetic 
and practical fairy." 

Daydream and Sunbeam remained ab- 
sorbed in thought until they reached their 
residence, a beautiful bower of roses, stand- 
ing by itself at the end of Blush Rose 
Avenue. 

When they reached home they did not he 
down upon their couch of rose-leaves, but 
sat talking long and earnestly. 

" Let us do it ! " exclaimed Daydream, 
suddenly. " After all, to punish the wicked 
and reward the good is a glorious mission." 

" Yes, dear ; but our people decided long 
ago to give up that sort of thing entirely. 
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It must be centuries since a fairy interfered 
in mortal affairs.' ' 

" Yes ; of course, there is that to be 
thought of. And the present race of 
mortals are quite unused to fairies. We 
should attract a great deal of attention, I 
expect, and I'm not quite sure that our 
costumes would be suitable to the great 
cities Granny told us about." 

" But we are fairies. We can dress as we 
like, can't we ? " 

" Of course But we don't know how 
mortals do dress." 

" We could transport ourselves to London 
in a moment. We are fairies, remember, 
and distance does not exist for us. We 
could arrive invisible, see what the folks are 
like, and wish ourselves into the latest 
fashion." 

" Ah, but you forget, dear J There is the 
law of Fairyland, passed at the last con- 
gress. Any fairy quitting our Queen's 
dominions can never return. Fancy being 
compelled to live for ever in a crowded and 
gloomy city." 
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Daydream rose and put her arms about 
Sunbeam's neck. 

" Sunbeam/' she said softly, " here we 
are leading useless, selfish lives. We have 
fairy gifts, and we are letting them lie idle. 
Could you not, dear sister, endure even 
banishment from Fairyland if you could 
lead a noble, useful life and bring happiness 
again to those poor neglected mortals ? " 

" Yes," replied Sunbeam, in a trembling 
voice. " I think to do that I would risk 
everything ! " 

"Then let us start." 

" When ? " 

" At once, dear sister." 

" What shall we do ? Shall we alight in 
a cottage or a palace — or in a dell ? " 

" We will just go to London, and directly 
we arrive we will transform ourselves into 
two ordinary young women. No one need 
suspect that we are fairies, as we can con- 
duct ourselves just like ordinary mortals. 
With our fairy gifts we shall be able to see 
at once exactly what we ought to do." 
•■ A few minutes later some fairies who were 
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sleeping lightly opened their eyes and 
listened intently to a strange sound. 

When they compared notes in the morn- 
ing some of them said that the sound that 
reached them was like a deep sob. 

One fairy declared that she had been 
lying awake at the time, and that she had 
actually heard a walling voice in the air 
exclaim, " Good-bye for ever to Fairy- 
land." 

The next day Sunbeam and Daydream 
were missing. They were searched for 
everywhere, but in vain. 

The Queen ordered search parties to go 
about in every direction all day, and at 
night the fire-flies and glow-worms were 
called out to light up Fairyland in order 
that the search might be continued. 

But all was in vain. The mysterious 
disappearance of Sunbeam and Daydream 
was the sole topic of conversation in Fairy- 
land for many months. 

No one had the slightest idea what had 
become of them. 

Except Granny Silverlocks. 
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Granny had noticed how deeply the two 
fairies were moved by her budget of news 
from Mortal Land, and, being a witch, she 
divined what had happened. 

If she had only been quite sure in what 
direction her fairy friends had flown she 
would have gone after them. 

She still possessed the power of summon- 
ing a f amiliar and ordering a broomstick to 
be got ready for a long journey. 

But with her knowledge of the condition 
of things in Mortal Land in the twentieth 
century she did not care to risk arriving in 
London mounted on a broomstick until she 
was quite sure that the two fairies would be 
there to protect her. The powers of a witch 
are limited, but fairies can do exactly what 
they choose and run no risks. 

Witches run a good many. 

The estate agent looked keenly at the two 
young ladies who sat in his office. 

" You wish to take the vacant flat in 
Mazenod Mansions, Bloomsbury/ Have 
you looked over it ? " 
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" Yes ; my sister and I went over it this 
morning — we think it will suit." 

" You know the rent ? " 

" The porter told us £150 a year. We 
wish to enter into possession at once." 

" Very good, Miss — er — " 

" That is our card. We are sisters." 

" Miss Mabel and Miss Jenny Smith," 
said the agent as he looked at the card. 
" And about references ? " 

" References ? " 

" Yes — we have to be very particular in 
letting flats." 

" Oh, we quite understand that. But we 
only arrived in London this morning, and 
we have no friends or acquaintances 
here." 

" Then your solicitor — or your bankers." 

" We should be quite willing to pay a 
year's rent in advance, shouldn't we, 
Jenny ? " said one of the young ladies, 
turning to the other. 

" Yes, dear." 

Miss Jenny Smith felt in her pocket and 
laid a purse on the table. 
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Then she passed her dainty little um- 
brella twice over it, and said to the agent, 
" If you will kindly open that purse you will 
find the first year's rent in it in bank-notes.' ' 
The agent stared. He had noticed that 
the umbrella had been waved like a fairy's 
wand or a magician's baton. He began to 
wonder if he was assisting at a conjuring 
entertainment. 

But he opened the purse and there were 
the bank-notes. " May — I — er — ask you," 
he stammered, " why you did that extra- 
ordinary business with your umbrella ? " 

" Oh ! it's a habit my sister has. She is 
passionately fond of pantomimes," ex- 
claimed Miss Mabel, hastily. 

" I see. Well, of course, if you pay a 
year's rent in advance — but I really ought 
to have a reference." 

Jenny looked the estate agent straight 
in the face. Her eyes were fixed on his 
eyes. He tried to look away but couldn't. 
He began to feel most uncomfortable. 

" Didn't we give you a reference ? " said 
Jenny. " Think ! 
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" Good gracious me, of course you did ! " 
exclaimed the agent, passing his hand 
nervously across his brow. " I remember 
now." 

" You have it in your pocket." 
The agent put his hand in his pocket and 
drew out a letter : — 

" The Misses Smith are highly respect- 
able young ladies, and you will find them 
most desirable tenants." 

" Such a testimonial from the Lord Mayor 
should be sufficient," said Mabel. 

" From the Lord Mayor ! " gasped the 
agent. "Of course — how stupid of me 
to forget that you gave me this. But I 
really don't remember putting it in my 
pocket." 

" You have so much business to attend 
to," said Jenny, sweetly. 

" Yes — er — quite so. I will give you a 
receipt for the rent, and the hall porter 
will give you the keys." 

When the two young ladies had left the 
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office the agent went to the cold water 
bottle, poured some over his handkerchief, 
and bathed his brow. 

" I can't be very well to-day/' he said ; 
" I feel quite confused. Fancy my asking 
those charming young ladies for a reference, 
and I had the Lord Mayor's letter in my 
pocket all the time." 

When the two fairies left the estate 
agent's office they felt quite happy. 

" You see, Sunbeam — " said Daydream. 

" Call me Mabel, dear. It would make 
people stare so if they overheard you calling 
me by a fairy name." 

" You are quite right. We cannot be 
too careful. I was going to say, you 
see how easy it is for fairies to act as 
mortals." 

" Yes ; but I think you had better leave 
off waving your umbrella as a wand. All 
these mortals have seen pantomimes, and 
they still read fairy stories ; Granny told us 
so. They will be sure to think of fairies if 
you make passes with your umbrella while 
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you are causing magic changes to take place. 
It is only a habit." 

" It has been a fairy habit ever since the 
beginning of once upon a time, and that 
makes it rather difficult to grow out of." 

" But we must grow out of a good many 
fairy habits, Jenny, if we do not want our 
true character to be suspected. There is 
no necessity for a fairy to wave a wand. 
We have only to wish for a thing to be 
done." 

" Of course, I know that, Mabel, but I do 
love the idea of using my neatly-folded 
little umbrella as a wand. It struck me as 
such a quaint idea. But I will take care to 
do the business in the future without 
attracting attention. Where shall we go 
now ? " 

" We have to furnish the flat." 

" What shall we do ? Go there and 
change little things that may be lying 
about into tables and chairs and looking- 
glasses ? " 

" My dear Jenny, you forget that the 
hall-porter is a mortal. He knows the flat 
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is empty. If he discovered that it had been 
furnished in five minutes, without a single 
thing being carried up the stairs, he would 
go talking about it all over the neighbour- 
hood. Let us go to Tottenham Court 
Road and buy our furniture, and have it 
sent home and fixed up at once." 

The Fairies hailed an omnibus. The 
driver stopped in the middle of the road, 
which was rather dirty. 

" Pull up at the kerb, Jim," shouted the 
conductor. " These young ladies don't 
want to walk in the mud." 

" That's a very nice, polite young man," 
whispered Mabel to Jenny as they got into 
the omnibus. " He shall have the wish of 
his heart." 

Now the conductor was quite a young 
fellow, and his great desire was to have a 
moustache. He had a sweetheart, and she 
had once admitted to him that she had 
always dreamed of a husband with a beauti- 
ful moustache. The young conductor had 
tried everything he knew to make one grow, 
but only a few straggling silky hairs had 
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been the result. These he stroked and 
twisted constantly. 

Directly Mabel and Jenny were comfort- 
ably seated in the 'bus, Mabel wished that 
the young man might have the desire of his 
heart. 

The young conductor's moustache began 
to grow rapidly. He was stroking his Up at 
the time and drew his fingers away with a 
little cry. 

Then he put them back again and found 
that he had quite a fine moustache to play 
with. 

He turned pale and nearly fell off the step. 

When the 'bus stopped at a corner the 
timekeeper on duty looked at the conductor 
and uttered an exclamation of astonish- 
ment. 

" Where did you get that mustarsh 
from ? " he shouted. " Has it growed in 
the night ? " 

The young conductor flushed crimson. 
" I— I can't make it out," he said. " It 
seems to have come on suddenly between 
Southampton Street and this. ,, 
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The company's inspector came up at that 
moment and looked at the conductor. 

" Here, this won't do," he said, rather 
angrily ; " what do you mean by wearing a 
false moustache on duty ? I shall report 
you ! " 

" It isn't false," gasped the conductor. 
" Look ! " He took hold of his new 
moustache and tugged at it hard. 

The timekeeper and the inspector stared. 
The driver, who had almost fallen off the 
box when he saw the magical change which 
had occurred on his conductor's upper Up, 
began to joke. 

" What have you been using to make it 
come on like that, Tom ? " he cried, 
" There ought to be a fortune in it." 

The two fairies, who were the only pas- 
sengers in the 'bus, were rather amused at 
first, but when they saw that the polite 
young man was getting very uncomfortable 
they determined to put him at his ease. So 
Mabel murmured a few fairy words which 
made the moustache invisible to everybody 
but the conductor and his sweetheart, and a 
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few more words which made the driver, the 
inspector and the timekeeper forget all 
about it. 

The 'bus started again, and the young 
conductor, released from the chaff of his 
superiors, began to feel quite jubilant about 
his moustache. He knew it would be such 
a delightful surprise to his sweetheart. 

The fairies got out at Tottenham Court 
Road and went into a large establishment 
which exhibited the most beautiful furni- 
ture in the windows. 

A salesman came forward at once to 
attend to them. 

"We have taken a flat in Mazenod 
Mansions, Bloomsbury, ,, said Mabel, " and 
we want it comfortably and tastefully 
furnished during the afternoon." 
The salesman hesitated. 
"That is rather quick work," he said. 
" The carpets must be planned first, you 
know, and the recesses and spaces measured. 
We shall require three or four days." 

" Mabel," whispered Jenny, " I think 
you had better let me use my umbrella." 
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" Very well, dear. But do it unostenta- 
tiously" 

Jenny moved away to look at a wardrobe, 
stood behind it and waved her umbrella. 

Then she came back to the salesman. 

" We have come to pay you/' she said, 
" for the carpets and furniture and things 
you are sending us to-day." 

" To-day, miss — I thought I said — dear 
me — I — excuse me— didn't I explain ? " 

" There was nothing to explain ; we 
ordered the furniture, and there it is at the 
door loaded up in one of your vans." 

The salesman looked out in the street. 
There was one of the firm's vans ; the driver 
was on the box ; half-a-dozen more men 
were getting on to the tail-board. 

The salesman rushed out. 

" Where are you going ? " he said to the 
foreman. 

"Mazenod Mansions, Bloomsbury, sir, 
with the carpets and furniture and house- 
hold things that were ordered last week." 

The salesman returned to the fairies. 

" A thousand pardons," he said. " I 
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didn't take the order, and I must have mis- 
understood you just now. The van is just 
starting for your flat/' 

" Thank you ; if you will take us to the 
office we will pay the account." 

" It may take some time to make 
out." 

" Oh, no — it was to be ready." 

The salesman conducted Sunbeam and 
Daydream to the office. 

Directly they entered and mentioned that 
they were the Misses Smith, of Mazenod 
Mansions, a clerk came forward and handed 
them an account for £228. 

Mabel took out her purse to pay, but 
dropped it on the floor. 

Several clerks sprang forward to pick it 
up, but Jenny stooped and grasped it first. 

She made two passes above it with her 
umbrella — to remove the dust — and handed 
it to Mabel. 

Mabel opened it and took out three crisp 
bank-notes, two for £100 each and one for 
£50. She received the change and a re- 
ceipted bill, and she and her sister were 
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attended to the door with many bows and 
smiles. 



That evening the Misses Smith sat in a 
charming flat in Mazenod Mansions, Blooms- 
bury. The furniture had been placed in 
position so rapidly that when the men came 
down and told the hall-porter they had 
finished he was dumfounded. 

A nice, motherly old lady stood respect- 
fully by the tea-table talking to her young 
mistresses. 

" I hope you will be comfortable with us, 
Mrs Twitterby," said Mabel. " You will 
have the whole responsibility of the flat, for 
we shall be away a great deal. You are 
quite satisfied with the maids we have en- 
gaged ? " 

" Oh, yes, miss, certainly. It was quite 
providential, so to speak, my dear young 
ladies, your coming to the registry office for 
a housekeeper as you did ; for the cook and 
housemaid who had left with me owing to 
poor Lady Jenkins's death were there too, 
and you were able to engage us all together 
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— quite a little family party, as one might 
say." 

" You will find us good mistresses ; all we 
ask is that you will be good to us in return, 
and I am sure you will, if looks go for any- 
thing." 

" Thank you, miss," said Mrs Twitterby. 
" I'm sure I'll do all I can to make you 
happy, and if it's not a liberty — you two 
young ladies being orphans, as you tell me — 
you'll find me motherly." 

Mrs Twitterby smiled herself out of the 
room, and the Misses Smith were left alone. 

" This is really very comfortable, Jenny, " 
said Mabel, looking at the cheerful fire and 
the bright electric light. 

" Yes, dear," replied Jenny ; " but we 
must not forget that we are here for others 
and not for Qurselves. We did not leave 
Fairyland to sit in armchairs by the 
fire." 

The sisters went to the window and looked 
out into the night. The lamps were lighted. 
On the opposite side of the way a boy was 
walking along with evening newspapers 
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tinder his arm. He was shouting out some 
special items. 

" Let us have a newspaper, Jenny/' said 
Mabel. 

A moment later Mrs Twitterby entered. 

" Did you order an evening paper, 
miss ? " she said. 

" Yes ; tell the boy to leave one regularly." 

" Yes, miss." 

Mrs Twitterby retired, and the sisters sat 
down and spread the paper out on the table 
and read it. 

" Oh, dear ! " sighed Mabel, " what dread- 
ful things ! " 

" Yes/' said Jenny ; " I almost wish we 
hadn't bought this paper. Look at this 
case, for instance. Here is a poor woman 
whose husband has been out of work for 
months, and who has been struggling to 
keep the home together. She complains to 
a magistrate that everything has been 
seized by the landlord under a distraint, and 
sold for less than a quarter of its value." 

" How cruel ! " exclaimed Mabel. " Jenny, 
we must begin work at once." 
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" Together ? " 

"No, dear. I'll go and look after the 
poor woman. You can call on the land- 
lord." 

When Mrs Twitterby came in later in 
the evening she found the young ladies had 
gone out and left a note saying that she was 
not to sit up for them. 

" Oh, but I shall/' said Mrs Twitterby. 
" I think it only my duty, being motherly 
as I am, to — " 

Before she could complete the sentence 
Mrs Twitterby was in bed and fast asleep. 



CHAPTER II 

IN THE WORKHOUSE 

It was only a little six-roomed house in a 
side street in Deptford, but to Tom Truby 
and his wife it had been a dear home haven 
ever since the day they came to it a young 
married couple full of love and the hope of 
life. 

Tom was a skilled workman employed at 
the docks, earning good wages, and he had 
in the days of his bachelorhood put by 
enough to furnish the little house neatly 
and comfortably before he asked Annie 
Wilson to come and be the smiling mistress 
of his heart and home. 

Annie had lived all her life in the country 
until she came to London to help her aunt, 
who had a little general shop in Deptford, 
and was a widow and getting old. 

Annie and Tom met and fell in love and 

kept company, principally in the little room 

29 
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behind the shop, because aunt could not 
spare her niece for the evening saunter that 
young engaged couples delight in. 

Aunt liked Tom, and was sure he would 
make Annie a good husband, but she was 
not anxious for the marriage to be hastened 
because, like most old ladies, she was selfish, 
and she wanted Annie's services as long as 
she could keep them. 

So Tom and Annie just kept company, 
and were very happy with the prospect of 
one day being happier still. 

One morning the old lady did not get up, 
and the doctor had to be sent for. A week 
later the shutters were up all day. When 
the old lady's affairs were gone into, it was 
f ound that she had left such property as she 
had to her niece. When the liabilities of 
the little business had been settled there 
was just £40 in cash, and a few simple, old- 
fashioned trinkets for Annie to take. 

The shop was let to a new tenant, who 
paid a small sum for the goodwill, and Annie 
being without a home Tom thought it high 
time for him to marry her and take her to his. 
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Then came ten years of contentment and 
well-being and a little boy and a little girl. 

The happiest hour of every day to Tom 
Truby was when he came home from his 
work and found the kettle singing on the 
fire and his wife smiling at the tea-table, 
and his two little ones waiting to clamber on 
his knees and be romped with and petted. 

Sometimes half jokingly Tom would say 
to his wife, " Annie, we can't always expect 
to be as happy as we are now, I suppose, 
dear ? " 

But Annie would laugh and say, " Why 
not ? Father used to say, ' A good start's 
half the race,' and we've certainly had a 
good start, Tom." 

Annie often thought of her words when 
the sun went down upon their lives and it 
seemed to her that it was never to rise again. 

One day they received notice that the 
property on which they lived had been sold. 
They had a new landlord, a Mr Joseph 
Jarboy. Mr Jarboy raised the rents all 
round at the earliest opportunity, and Tom 
had to pay the extra or go. 
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The coming of Jarboy into their lives 
marked a great change in the fortunes of the 
Trubys. 

Soon afterwards there was illness in the 
home. The children began to ail and the 
doctor was called in. Then Annie was 
stricken down, and for two months lay 
between life and death. The sickness of his 
household made a big hole in Tom's little 
savings. But he still managed to pay his 
way and keep out of debt. 

Then came the crowning misfortune. 
Tom met with an accident. He was coming 
home one evening when he slipped on a 
piece of orange peel on the pavement and 
injured his wrist and broke his leg. 

He was sent to the hospital, and remained 
there for weeks. When he was discharged 
it was found that his wrist was permanently 
injured, and he would never be able to work 
at his trade again. 

Annie made a brave effort to earn a little 
money, and that, with what Tom had from 
his club while he was on the sick list, 
kept the wolf from the door, but there was 
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not sufficient to pay the rent in full when 
quarter-day came. 

Mr Jar-boy's collector took all the poor 
woman could give him, and Mr Jarboy put 
in a distraint for the balance, seized the 
furniture, and informed Tom that it had 
only fetched sufficient to pay what was due. 

Tom went out in despair to look for work 
of some kind that he might be able to do 
in spite of his crippled hand, and the poor 
wife went to a magistrate and told her 
story. 

She was informed that she could take out 
a summons for excessive distraint. And she 
had at that time exactly f ourpence in the 
world. 

This was the story that Sunbeam and 
Daydream read in the evening paper just 
before they left their flat in Bloomsbury 
to see if fairies could be as useful in 
the twentieth century as they used to be 
in the happy days of " once upon a 
time." 



Tom Truby and his wife and their two 

c 
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little ones stood before the grim gates of 
the workhouse. 

" I'd rather have died than brought you 
to this, Annie/' groaned the man ; " but 
the children must have shelter for the night, 
and so must you." 

" Oh, Tom," sobbed the woman, "if we 
once go into this place there is no hope for 
us ! " 

" I'm not going in, dear ; I only want to 
know that you and the little ones have at 
least food and a roof over your heads. I'm 
going to keep my liberty and look for em- 
ployment. There must be something I can 
do that will at least keep us from the parish. 
Don't fret, dear. Be brave, and make me 
brave. This is a hard blow, but I'm not 
going to lie down under it and give up the 
fight." 

The wicket-door in the workhouse gate 
opened, and the man was about to enter and 
explain that he wanted shelter for his wife 
and children when a charming young lady, 
beautifully dressed, put him gently aside 
and stepped in first. 
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" What do you want, miss ? " said the 
porter at the gate, touching his hat as the 
young lady smiled at him. 

" This lady and gentleman are my 
friends," was the reply. " They are 
wealthy philanthropists staying with their 
family in London. They are studying our 
Poor Law system, and are very anxious to 
see the internal arrangements of this palatial 
home of rest for the aged and asylum for the 
financially unfortunate. ,, 

The porter glanced at the little group and 
rubbed his eyes. He certainly thought 
when he opened the wicket that he was deal- 
ing with poor wretches applying for ad- 
mission. But these people were quite 
elegantly clad. The man had on a fashion- 
able overcoat and a high silk hat. The 
woman might have stepped out of a carriage 
in Bond Street, and the children were, as he 
explained afterwards to his wife, as prettily 
dressed as anything you can see on the wax 
figures in the clothiers' shops at Christmas- 
time. 

" This way, if you please," said the porter 
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as soon as he had recovered from his as- 
tonishment. " I will take you to the 
master's quarters." 

" Come/' said the young lady to Tom ; 
" you remember that when I was intro- 
duced to you yesterday at the Carlton in the 
lounge after dinner I promised you should 
see over one of our typical workhouses." 

" Yes," said Tom, raising his hat and 
passing his hand over his brow, " I — er — 
think I do remember something of the sort ; 
but I've been very ill. Perhaps it happened 
while I was light-headed," he added. " Do 
you remember it, Annie ? " he asked, turn- 
ing to his wife. 

" I — have a — a vague remembrance — but 
— oh, dear ! I have such a singing in my 
ears." 

The young lady touched Mrs Truby 
gently on the arm. 

" You must remember it ! " she said softly. 

" Oh, yes, of course I do now — quite dis- 
tinctly. Yesterday, at the — where did you 
say ? " 

" The Caiiton." 
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" Yes, yes ; of course. This is all so new 
and strange to me, I am a little confused/' 

" That is very natural/' said the young 
lady. 

" Let me see," said Tom ; " I don't quite 
remember your name." 

" Miss Smith — Miss Mabel Smith, of 
Bloomsbury." 

" Of course — of course." 

As the little party crossed the big court- 
yard of the workhouse and came into the 
lamplight, the children — who had been star- 
ing at their elegantly-dressed mother — 
caught sight of their own clothes. 

" Oh, mamma," exclaimed the little girl, 
" look what a lovely frock's grown on me ! 
And Willie's just like the little boys in the 
picture book." 

The fairy stepped between the children, 
took their hands and pressed them gently. 

" You have always been nicely dressed 
and happy," she said. " If you were ever 
poor and saw your mamma and papa cry, 
that was when you had a bad dream through 
eating too much plum pudding." 
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" Oh, yes," laughed the children ; "of 
course, it must have been." 

The porter led the way to a wing of the 
workhouse, and, conducting the party up a 
flight of stairs, pressed the electric bell at 
the side of a doorway on the landing. 

When the door had been opened he left 
the party in a little ante-room in which a 
bright fire was burning, and went to see the 
master to explain. 

But before he went Miss Smith gave him a 
letter in an unfastened envelope. 

" Please ask Mr Bibbs to read that," she 
said. 

The workhouse master, who was just 
sitting down to a birthday dinner with some 
friends, looked up angrily at the porter. 

" What do you want ? " he said. " If 
there's anything wrong, go to the deputy. 
The idea of coming to me, when I'm enter- 
taining friends at my birthday party ! " 

" Beg pardon, sir,"* said the porter, 
humbly, " but there's some ladies and a 
gentleman to see you, and they've sent this 
note." 
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" Botheration ! " exclaimed the master, 
gruffly. 

He snatched the letter from the porter, 
glanced at it, and instantly his whole de- 
meanour changed. He read the letter aloud 
to his wife and their guests. 

" ' The President of the United States 
will take it as a personal favour if Mr Bibbs ' 
— he knows my name, fancy that ! — ' will 
show Miss Mabel Smith and Mr and Mrs 
Truby, of New York, over his workhouse, 
which is understood to be one of the best- 
managed in the United Kingdom. The 
President will be happy to place any 
facilities at the service of Mr Bibbs should 
Mr Bibbs at any time visit America.' " 

Mr Bibbs gasped with delight. The 
guests said " Hear ! hear ! " Mr Bibbs, 
glowing with pride, glanced at the gramo- 
phone in the room. He wondered if " Hail, 
Columbia ! " or " The Star - Spangled 
Banner " was among the records. 

But he was keeping his illustrious guests 
waiting. He hurried into the adjoining 
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apartment accompanied by his wife. The 
master and the matron bowed and smiled. 

" We are delighted — it is a great honour/' 
said Mr Bibbs. " Any friends of the Presi- 
dent, for whom I need not say I entertain 
the highest respect, not to say admira- 
tion— " 

The Fairy Sunbeam stepped forward. 

" It is very good of you, Mr Bibbs," she 
said. " Allow me. Mr and Mrs Truby ; 
Mr Bibbs— Mrs Bibbs." 

" Very pleased to meet you," said Mr 
Bibbs, grasping each guest warmly by the 
hand ; " and the little lady and gentleman 
— ah ! real young Americans — you can see 
that at a glance. A grand country yours, 
sir. 

" Yes," said Tom, as if seeking for the 
right word. " I have heard so." 

" That is real American humour, my 
dear," said Mr Bibbs, turning to his wife. 
" Mr Truby lives in New York, and he has 
heard that America is a grand country. 
Splendid ! — as good as anything in Mark 
Twain." 
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"Yes/ 1 tittered Mrs Bibbs; "or 
Dickens." 

"Ah! Dickens/' exclaimed Mr Bibbs; 
" you have read our great writer, of course. 
But he did not do justice to our workhouses. 
I hope you won't look upon me as a Mr 
Bumble, or my wife as a Mrs Corney. 
Burlesque, sir — outrageous burlesque. 
Oliver Twist, sir, has done more harm — 
But I am running on — forgive me — when I 
get on that subject I always do run on." 

" Ask them to dine with us," whispered 
Mrs Bibbs. 

" Ah— yes— I—" Mr Bibbs paused. " Is 
there enough ? " he whispered to his wife. 

"Yes; I'll help the others short." 

" My honoured American guests," said 
Mr Bibbs, " I am celebrating my birthday 
in a homely English fashion. Might I 
venture to ask you to join our little party ? " 

" Certainly," replied the Fairy Sunbeam. 
" Mr and Mrs Truby had an early lunch, 
and as I suppose a tour of the workhouse 
will take some time — " 

" Quite so ; I should like you to see every- 
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thing. A little dinner first will make us all 
better acquainted." 

The little party followed Mr and Mrs 
Bibbs, and were introduced to the other 
guests, who rose to greet them and were de- 
lighted to have the honour of dining with 
American millionaires. 

Mrs Bibbs glancedrounda little nervously. 
" Fm afraid you'll be a little crowded," she 
said ; " and — er — we shall want some more 
chairs." 

But to her astonishment there was plenty 
of room at the table. It seemed to have 
grown suddenly two leaves larger, but, of 
course, that was impossible. And there 
were vacant chairs, and knives and forks, 
and napkins and glasses all set out for the 
new guests. 

" How very thoughtful of Susan," said 
Mrs Bibbs to herself ; " she must have 
heard me inviting these people to join us. 
That girl is a perfect treasure." 

Everybody thought the Trubys delight- 
ful. They hadn't a trace of American 
accent, and they thoroughly enjoyed their 
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dinner. So did little Miss and Master 
Truby. 

There was no fear of a shortage. Mrs 
Bibbs marvelled a little at the way the 
entrees went round, and the fowls seemed to 
be all wings and breast. She didn't remem- 
ber having ordered quite so much of any- 
thing. But, of course, she must have over- 
ordered, or how could there be plenty and to 
spare with five extra guests ? 

It was a sumptuous dinner. Mr Bibbs 
at any other time would have reproached 
his wife with extravagance. But the honour 
of entertaining the friends of the President 
of the United States put all other considera- 
tions out of his head. 

And what excellent champagne it was ! 
He had no idea he had anything so good in 
his cellar. And the dessert ! There was a 
splendid pine-apple, and there were grapes 
that would have been the pride of any noble- 
man's hot-house. He wondered where his 
wife got such beautiful fruit, and what it had 
cost. But he said nothing. Neither did 
Mrs Bibbs. She was astonished too. She 
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concluded the fruiterer had delivered some- 
body else's order by mistake. 

At dessert the oldest friend, the local 
undertaker, proposed Mr Bibbs's health, and 
made one or two professional jokes, as he 
always did. But Mr Bibbs did not smile as 
usual. He looked rather sternly at his 
oldest friend. Surely he might have kept 
his trade in the background in the presence 
of millionaires from New York 

But when Mr Bibbs rose to reply he was 
all smiles. He said very little about him- 
self — a great deal about America — and he 
concluded by proposing the health of the 
President, and coupling with it the name 
of the Hon. Thomas Truby. 

And at that moment from an adjoining 
room, in obedience to previously - given 
instructions, the gramophone was turned 
on with " The Honeysuckle and the Bee." 
It was the nearest thing to an American 
national air that could be found among the 
records. 

Mr Truby rose with much diffidence. At 
first he hesitated, but Miss Mabel Smith, 
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who was seated next him, touched 
his arm gently, and immediately he 
began to speak with much humour and 
eloquence. 

The guests were delighted. Mrs Truby 
gazed at Tom in admiration. She felt that 
they must have lived in America all their 
lives, and have had a bad dream about 
Deptford and Mr Jarboy while crossing the 
Atlantic. 

When Mr Truby sat down Mr Bibbs led 
off the applause by waving his napkin in 
the air. 

All the guests waved their napkins and 
cheered. Then, when they had all sung 
" For He's a Jolly Good Fellow," the ladies 
adjourned to the drawing-room and the 
gentlemen lit big cigars. 

Mr Bibbs had, he thought, provided a box 
of fourpenny cigars for the occasion. But 
when the maid laid the cigar-box before him 
he marvelled at its size. He opened it, and 
the cigars astonished him. They were very 
large and fine, and certainly worth half-a- 
crown apiece. 
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He supposed somebody had sent him a 
present for his birthday. 

Half an hour later the gentlemen joined 
the ladies. The dinner had been an early 
one, and it was now nine o'clock. 

The master had sent word to his staff that 
everything was to be arranged for a distin- 
guished visitor's inspection. The inmates 
were to be gathered together in the dining- 
hall at supper, which would be a special 
feast in honour of the master's birthday. 

When Mr and Mrs Bibbs entered the 
dining-hall with their guests the inmates 
rose and gave three ringing cheers. 

" They always do that on my birthday," 
said Mr Bibbs. " I give them the supper 
myself, you know." 

" And a very excellent supper too," said 
the Fairy Sunbeam, as she passed smiling 
before a row of happy paupers. 

" Yes," said Mr Bibbs, " it's really good 
soup, you know, and — " 

He glanced at a table and stopped in 
amazement. Then he recovered himself 
and gasped out, " And mutton chops and 
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baked potatoes and cold apple tart, and 
celery and Stilton cheese, and — good 
gracious, Mrs Jones, you've got oysters ! " 

" Yes, sir," said old Mrs Jones, rising and 
giving a little bob. " I can't eat meat so 
late as this, not being used to it, so I've had 
two dozen natives/' 

" Yes, yes ; quite right," gurgled Mr 
Bibbs, looking at Mrs Bibbs with a sort of 
am-I-awake-or-dreamingexpression. "Well, 
I hope you've all enjoyed yourselves." 

" Yes, sir," shouted the eight hundred 
inmates seated at the feast in the great 
hall ; " thanks to you, sir ! " 

Mr Bibbs groaned and turned to the 
deputy. 

" Who ordered these things ? " he said. 

" I don't know, sir, But they were sent 
in. Nobody seems to know who sent 'em. 
But before I could make inquiries at the gate 
and in the kitchen, the chops and the pastry 
and things had all got on to the tables some- 
how, and the inmates was at 'em." 

" Sent in ? " murmured Mr Bibbs, with a 
sigh of relief. " Some unknown benefactor 
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of the poor. Thank goodness for that ! 
But, Tomkins ! " 

" Yes, sir." 

" You'd better send for the doctor and 
ask him to stay on the premises. The 
inmates will be rolling about in the agonies 
of indigestion half the night. What have 
they been drinking ? " 

" The old ladies have had a glass of port 
each, sir, and the old gentlemen a bottle of 
Bass." 

" Good gracious ! " exclaimed Mr Bibbs. 
" This is red revolution ! I shall have the 
guardians up in arms, and the whole of the 
Local Government Board will be here to- 
morrow in motor-cars." 

" Thank you so much," said the Fairy 
Sunbeam, as she shook hands with Mr and 
Mrs Bibbs ; " my friends from America are 
delighted with what they have seen, and I 
am sure they will cable to the President an 
enthusiastic account of the humane and 
generous manner in which you treat the 
inmates in your workhouses." 

Mr and Mrs Bibbs accompanied their 
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guests to the exit, and hoped to have the 
pleasure of seeing them again. 

When the workhouse gates had closed with 
a dull clang Mr Bibbs turned to his wife. 

" Eliza," he said, " I shall see a brain 
specialist to-morrow — I am perfectly 
certain that I am suffering from a serious 
form of hallucination." 

" And now," said the Fairy Sunbeam, as 
she stood with her new friends outside the 
workhouse, " where are you going to spend 
the rest of the evening ? I suppose you are 
going home ? " 

The Trubys looked at each other. The 
fairy had allowed them to remember some- 
thing of the past. 

" Home ! " sighed the woman ; " we have 
no home. The little house we have lived 
so happily in for years has been taken from 
us — the furniture seized and sold. We 
haven't a penny in the world." 

" You are mistaken," said the fairy. 
" You forget that you have changed 
your clothes. Feel in your pocket, Mr 
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Truby ; I am sure there is some money 
there." 

Tom Truby|put his hand in his trousers 
pocket, and with an exclamation of astonish- 
ment drew it out again. 

It was filled with sovereigns. 

" Oh, Tom ! " exclaimed his wife, " that 
money is not ours. You must have some- 
body else's clothes on." 

" No, no," Sunbeam said, smiling ; "don't 
you remember that an unknown friend 
presented you this afternoon with new 
clothes ? Perhaps it was your old employer, 
and this money is a little subscription got 
up among your old fellow-workers." 

" I suppose that must be it," murmured 
Tom. " My memory seems to be very bad. 
My illness must have affected it." 

" You had better go to a nice, quiet hotel 
for the night." 

" Will they take us in without luggage ? " 
said Tom. 

" But you have luggage," exclaimed the 
fairy. " There it is on the four-wheel cab 
that brought you to the workhouse, and has 
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been waiting for you all this time at half-a- 
crown an hour." 

" So it is," said Mrs Truby ; " but I'm as 
bad as Tom — I forget everything." 

Sunbeam saw her proteges into the cab. 
" You'll stay at the hotel to-night," she 
said, " and to-morrow I want you to meet 
me with Mrs Truby and the children at 
Deptford Lower Road Station at one 
o'clock ; or, better still, come to your house 
at half-past." 

" But the house is empty. We have been 
turned out of it, and everything we have in 
the world has been seized for the balance 
of the rent." 

" Yes, I know," said the fairy. " But I 
am going to call on the landlord. Perhaps 
I may be able to arrange matters with him 
more satisfactorily than you would." 

Then the Fairy Sunbeam closed the door 
of the cab, told the cabman which hotel to 
drive to, and kissing her hand to the children, 
who were smiling at her from the cab 
window, she wished herself in Blooms- 
bury. 
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It was quicker to go that way than in a 
hansom, and the Fairy Sunbeam was par- 
ticularly anxious to see her sister at once 
and learn how far she had carried matters 
with the wicked landlord. 



CHAPTER III 

THE MONEY-LENDER 

Mr Joseph Henry Jarboy was the pro- 
prietor of an establishment which called 
itself "The Friendly Loan Society ." 
There was no society. It was all Jarboy. 
The Friendly Loan Society advertised its 
willingness to advance sums from £5 to 
£5000 on your note of hand, without 
security, and every loan was repayable by 
easy instalments. But when you had 
parted with the preliminary inquiry fees 
and wanted some money, you found that 
the note of hand generally consisted of a 
bill of sale upon your furniture, and that 
the Friendly had a very unfriendly way of 
calculating interest. 

As Mr Jarboy was constantly engaged in 
selling up his clients, he had a well-organised 
staff of brokers' men under his control, and 
a well-thought-out system of sale by auction 

S3 
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which enabled him to sell the furniture and 
effects of his victims for about a sixth of 
the value to bidders who were merely bid- 
ding on his behalf. 

Doing an extensive business on these 
lines, Mr Jarboy had accumulated a nice 
little fortune, and had invested some of his 
capital in house property of the poorer class. 
He liked poor tenants because they were 
more easily imposed upon, cheated, and 
robbed than rich ones. In the matter of 
illegal and excessive distraint Mr Jar- 
boy had a reputation which caused him 
to be much admired by men of his own 
kidney, and his system of seizing furniture, 
selling it at knock-out prices to himself, 
and sending it to a furniture warehouse 
which he carried on under another name 
was held by experts to be absolutely 
" great." 

Mr Jarboy was a stout, round-faced, bald- 
headed, rather benevolent-looking man of 
fifty. He looked at the world through a 
pair of gold spectacles, and came to town 
every day from his charming house, Morn- 
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ing View, Hampstead, where he had a wife, 
a son, two daughters, a large garden, and 
a fine conservatory. 

At Hampstead, in the bosom of his family 
or entertaining his guests— who were ig- 
norant of his " profession," but well aware 
of the excellence of his kitchen and his wihe- 
cellar — he was a very different person from 
the " managing director " of the Friendly 
Loan Society, or Mr Joseph Jarboy, the 
terror of his poor tenants. 

He had kept his real name for business, 
and had assumed another one early in his 
career for private and social purposes. He 
was known at Hampstead as Mr Joseph 
Henry. He had his private banking account 
in that name, and as Mrs and the Misses 
Henry his wife and daughters issued and 
accepted invitations. It was as Mr Joseph 
Henry, Junior, that his son cultivated local 
acquaintances and invited his young men 
friends to spend an occasional evening in 
the billiard-room of Morning View. 

Mr Jarboy generally quitted the premises 
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of the Friendly Loan Society at six, leaving 
his head clerk to look after business tfll 
eight, the hour to which the office remained 
open for the convenience of borrowers em- 
ployed in commercial and other pursuits 
during the day. 

Mr Jarboy's deputy had at one time been 
managing clerk to a firm of solicitors ; but 
he had been of a convivial and sporting turn 
of mind and had lost his position. 

Then he got into the clutches of the 
Friendly, and was on the point of being sold 
up when he managed to effect a compro- 
mise. Mr Jarboy having discovered in 
conversation that Sam Snargles was 
" smart " and might be exceedingly useful, 
it was arranged that the legal knowledge 
Mr Snargles possessed should be engaged at 
a weekly salary, a portion of which was to 
be retained until the balance of indebted- 
ness had been wiped off. 

It happened on the day Miss Jenny 
Smith left her flat in Bloomsbury to set out 
in search of him that Mr Jarboy stayed 
later than usual at the office. There was 
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to be an evening party at Morning View. 
Dancing was to commence at ten. Mr 
Jarboy had arranged not to dine at home, 
in order that the dining-room might be 
cleared out and prepared for the supper 
which was to follow the ball. So he ordered 
the brougham to come for him at 7.30, and 
stayed on at the Friendly. 

It was about seven o'clock, and in the 
outer office the clerks were dealing with 
applications for loans and renewals and 
with pleas for forbearance. 

Snargles, in an inner office, was inter- 
viewing special cases and informing un- 
happy-looking men and weeping women 
that " extra grace " was not kept in stock 
at the Friendly, and that the brokers 
wouldn't be taken out till the debt and 
" expenses " had been settled in full. 

In his private office Mr Jarboy was read- 
ing the letter of a young clerk, who said that 
to sue him would lead to his instant dis- 
missal, and that he had a widowed mother 
of whom he was the sole support. 

Mr Jarboy read the letter, laid down the 
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choice Havana he was smoking, and looked 
at the particulars endorsed on the back of 
the letter : " Borrowed £15 eighteen months 
ago. Has paid interest £16. Balance of 
loan still due, £12. Nothing paid this 
week." 

Mr Jarboy took a blue pencil and wrote 
across the clerk's letter, "Sue at 
once." 

At that moment an old lady, bent with 
age, and who hobbled painfully with the aid 
of a neatly-rolled umbrella, made her way 
to the counter in the outer office. 

" I want to see Mr Jarboy, if you please," 
said the crone. 

The clerk in charge looked at the old lady. 

" What can I do for you, ma'am ? " he 
said, with a grin. " Do you want a thou- 
sand on your note of hand ? " 

" No, thank you," replied the old lady. 
" I wish to see Mr Jarboy on important 
business." 

The clerk was about to reply rudely, 
when he noticed that the eyes of the old 
lady were fixed upon his. 
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He said afterwards that he felt an electric 
shock. His whole manner altered. He 
bowed to the old lady respectfully, and said 
she had better see Mr Snargles. He pointed 
to the inner door, and the old lady hobbled 
towards it. But before she opened it she 
turned to the clerk and waved her umbrella 
at him. 

" That's her way of saying ' Thank you/ 
I suppose," thought the clerk. Then he 
turned to the people who were waiting for 
him to attend to them. 

There was a widow who wanted £5 on her 
note of hand " as advertised." 

" Certainly, ma'am," said the clerk, and 
he took £5 from the cash-box and pushed it 
towards her. 

" Don't I sign anything, sir ? " asked the 
widow, as she folded the note up carefully 
and put it in her purse. 

" Oh, don't trouble about that. Send 
me your I O U on a post-card at your con- 
venience." 

The widow went out smiling. 

" What's for you, my good man ? " said 
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the clerk, turning to a respectable-looking 
artisan. 

" I can't pay that last instalment this 
week, sir," replied the man, sorrowfully. 
" The missis is desperate bad, and I've had 
to give her port wine and things. I'm very 
sorry, but — " 

" Oh, don't worry, my good man ; take 
your own time. Wife bad, is she ? I'm 
sorry — I know what that means. I've got 
a sick wife myself. Here — have another 
couple of pounds, and pay it back when you 
like." 

The man took the money and gasped his 
thanks. Then he went outside and made 
a little speech to the passers-by. 

" That's a real Friendly Society, and no 
mistake," he said. " Why, they gave me 
money without my even asking for it ! " 

The clerk attended to the other applicants 
joyfully. His smiling face was a picture. 
Every moment he grew more generous. At 
last, in an access of benevolent enthusiasm, 
he emptied the cash-box of its contents and 
flung the gold and bank-notes over the 
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counter for the people to scramble 
for. 

Mr Snargles heard the shout of joy and 
the scuffle just as he was using abusive 
language to an old lady who had hobbled 
into his office, and who refused to leave 
when ordered out. 

He sprang up alarmed. He thought that 
thieves must have raided the premises. 

But, just as he was going to rush into the 
outer office, the old lady touched him on the 
shoulder with her umbrella. 

" Don't go," she said ; " it is only one of 
the clerks giving away the ill-gotten gains 
of your employer/' 

" Ah ! " replied Snargles ; " ill-gotten — 
that's the word. If ever there was a heart- 
less villain it's Jarboy, and I'm really as 
bad, though I get precious little by it." 

" I am glad you see it in that light," said 
the old lady. "Bea reformed character." 

Snargles looked at the aged dame and 
burst into sobs. He was very much alarmed 
for he had not shed a tear since the last 
thrashing he had as a schoolboy. 
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As soon as he could control his emotion 
he got up and took his hat. 

" I will leave this place for ever/' he 
cried ; " I will shake the dust of its iniquity 
from my feet. I will try and earn an honest 
character and lead an honest life, if I have 
to take ten shillings a week to begin with. 
But first I will give Jarboy a bit of my mind. 
Come and hear me do it." 

He went out of his room along the passage 
and the old lady followed him. 

He opened a door and entered Jarboy's 
private office. 

" Halloa, Snargles ! what's the matter ? " 
exclaimed the chief, as he saw that his head 
clerk's eyes were red with weeping. 

" Matter, you villain ! " exclaimed 
Snargles ; " the matter is that I give you 
notice. I loathe myself for ever having 
taken a farthing from you — you blood- 
sucker, you grinder of the faces of the poor, 
you usurer, you rascal, you vampire ! " 

"Snargles," yelled Jarboy, "you are 
drunk ! Begone, sir, or I'll kick you out." 

He sprang up mad with passion, and was 
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about to seize Snargles by the throat, when 
he caught sight of an old lady standing in 
the middle of the room. 

" Who are you ? " he exclaimed furiously. 
" How dare you come here ? " 

The old lady looked at him, and as he 
came towards her touched his shoulder with 
her umbrella. 

" What — you dare to assault me, woman ! 
Are you Snargles's mother, or — " 

He stopped. A numb feeling came over 
him for a moment, then the blood rushed 
to his head. 

" I — I haven't the pleasure of knowing 
your name, but what can I do for you, 
madam ? " he stammered out. 

" Give Mr Snargles a cheque for a hundred 
pounds. It will enable him to start a new 
life honestly." 

" Certainly — certainly," said the money- 
lender. 

He sat down at his desk, took out his 
cheque-book, and began to write. 

" One hundred pounds ; that isn't much; 
is it, Snargles ? Why, I must have made 
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a lot more out of you than that before I had 
you ruined and in my clutches. I should 
like to be fair to you, Snargles. Here is a 
cheque for £200. Take it, my boy, and 
may you be happy." 

Snargles took the cheque and pressed his 
employer's hand. " Thank you, Mr Jar- 
boy," he whimpered, for his tears had begun 
to flow again. " I intend to be a reformed 
character for the rest of my days, and I hope 
— I sincerely hope, Mr Jarboy — that you 
will be one too." 

He put the cheque in his pocket, shook 
his employer warmly by the hand, gave the 
old lady a grateful glance, and, turning into 
the passage, went out of the private front 
door into the street. He passed several 
public-houses without going into one — a 
thing he had not done for years — and, 
making his way to a temperance hall, asked 
to see the secretary, and signed the pledge. 
In the meantime Mr Jarboy had turned to 
the old lady. 

" Now, madam, that we are alone, may 
I inquire if you have any further business 
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with me — I am rather in a hurry — my 
brougham is at the door — I have a party at 
my house to-night." 

" Then/' said the old lady, " I need not 
detain you. You will, I am sure, be pleased 
to know that your clients in the front office 
have been granted loans without security 
as advertised. That is enough for the 
present." 

" Thank you ; that is very nice. I 
should like to say what I think — but I don't 
feel quite myself." 

" No," said the old lady, " of course you 
don't ; therefore you will not feel the loss 
of your money and the loss of your con- 
fidential clerk. Be yourself again ! " 

She waved her umbrella and instantly Mr 
Jarboy turned upon her furiously. " Be- 
gone, you hag ! " he said. " How dare you 
come in here and hinder me when I'm in a 
hurry ? " 

He took the old lady by the shoulders and 
pushed her roughly out of the room. 

Then he put on his hat and overcoat and 
passed through his offices. 
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" Halloa ! " he said. " Snargles gone ? 
Like his impudence, leaving before time." 

He went into the clerks' office and found 
it empty. 

" I'll sack the lot to-morrow," he growled. 
" I suppose they thought I'd gone." 

He called to the housekeeper to turn out 
the lights and lock the door after him, and 
went out. 

As he stepped into his brougham he 
caught sight of the old woman standing 
under a lamp-post, and he shook his fist at 
her. 

She shook her umbrella at him in return. 

" We shall meet again," she said, as the 
brougham passed, Jarboy glowering at her 
from the open window. " Keep the fourth 
waltz for me at the ball to-night." 

Jarboy lay back in his brougham and 
roared with laughter. 

The Henrys of Morning View, Hamp- 
stead, always did things magnificently. 
Everybody who had the privilege of being 
on their invitation list said so. 
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The ball, which was being given in cele- 
bration of Miss Jessica Henry's eighteenth 
birthday, was expected to be — in the ex- 
pressive language of the son of the house — 
" a real knock-out." No expense had been 
spared, and several new acquaintances of 
superior social standing had accepted in- 
vitations. 

Mr Henry, Senior, had arrived home 
shortly after eight in a nervy condition and 
looking rather worried, and his wife and 
daughters had anxiously inquired what was 
the matter with him. 

Mr Henry thought he had fallen asleep 
in the brougham and had had a bad dream 
— a sort of nightmare — which had upset him. 
In the dream some unpleasant and annoy- 
ing things had happened at the office. The 
dream seemed so real that when he woke up 
as the carriage stopped at Morning View he 
was trembling and felt dazed, as one often 
does when one comes out of a nightmare. 

Mr Henry had a little old brandy, felt 
better, dismissed the remembrance of his 
nightmare, and prepared to play the mag- 
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nificent host to the large and distinguished 
company he had bidden to the ball. 

Shortly after ten o'clock the guests began 
to arrive, and at eleven the White Walla- 
chian Band, specially engaged, commenced 
the first waltz of the evening. 

Mr Henry gazed admiringly at the gay 
scene. He did not dance himself, so he 
was able to stand aside and glow with pride 
at the evident appreciation of his guests. 
The scene was fairylike. The floral decora- 
tions were superb ; the draping and lighting 
of the ballroom a happy combination of the 
daring and the dreamy. 

Mr Henry saw his elder daughter, Julia, 
dancing with a young man whose uncle was 
a magnate of Mincing Lane, and his younger 
daughter, Jessica, sitting the dance out in 
the conservatory with the eldest son of a 
City baronet. 

He glowed as he surveyed the result of his 
genial extravagance in the matter of hospi- 
tality, and he chuckled as he wondered what 
his guests would think of the supper. He 
had " spread himself " upon that supper. 
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It had been arranged regardless of cost, and 
the caterer had received carte blanche. The 
host had made only one stipulation : it was 
to be the swaggerest supper that had ever 
been seen in Hampstead. 

The fourth waltz had just commenced 
when Mrs Henry broke away from a few old 
acquaintances who had only been invited to 
be " paralysed," and who were compliment- 
ing the hostess rather effusively. She went 
to her husband. 

" J oe /' s he exclaimed, " who is that 
lovely girl standing in the doorway ? " 

Mr Henry followed his wife's gaze and 
uttered a cry of enthusiastic admiration. 

" My word, Ju, she's a stunner and no 
mistake. And look at her diamonds ! " 

" They are superb," said Mrs Henry. 
" That diamond star in her hair must be 
worth a thousand pounds at least." 

I suppose she's a sister of somebody 
here we don't know. I must go and find 
her a partner." 

Mr Henry worked his way carefully 
through the dancers, and reaching the 
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beautiful stranger gave her a smile and a 
bow. 

" You must let me find you a partner for 
this dance/' he said. 

" Oh, thank you/' replied the young lady. 
" I love waltzing. Shall we ? " 

Mr Henry told his wife afterwards that he 
should never understand to his dying day 
how he had the audacity to do it, but in a 
moment his arm was round the waist of the 
lovely girl, and he was waltzing with her so 
gracefully that all the other waltzers left 
off dancing to watch the new couple who 
had taken the floor. 

Mrs Joseph Henry stared at her husband 
in open-mouthed dismay. He had never 
been a good dancer. He had not danced 
for twenty years. And he was waltzing in 
a manner which would have filled the heart 
of a Viennese cavalry officer with envy. 

" Great Scot, look at the governor ! " 
exclaimed young Mr Henry. And the 
Misses Henry both ran to their mother, 
expecting her to faint. 

But the host and the belle of the ball 
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waltzed on together oblivious, of every- 
thing around them. 

The leader of the White Wallachian 
Band, when he found only one couple 
dancing, thought it would be better to stop 
playing. But as the beautiful young lady 
glided past him she looked at him and 
whispered, " Play on." 

He played on — he played for another ten 
minutes. He wanted to stop then, but he 
had lost control of his arm. The baton 
waved and beat the time ; the band 
followed the baton. 

And still the host and the fair unknown 
waltzed wildly on. 

Mrs Henry became alarmed. The Misses 
Henry suggested that she should interfere. 
" Pa can't go on," they said ; " he'll drop 
down in a fit and the ball will be ruined." 

Young Henry grew angry. " The gover- 
nor's making an exhibition of himself," he 
muttered. Then he took the bull by the 
horns and, stepping forward, said to his 
father, " Governor, the mater wants you." 

The lovely creature who was whirling 
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round in the arms of the host looked at 
young Mr Henry, and instantly he began 
to waltz by himself. 

Then the guests laughed. They couldn't 
help it. It was so absolutely absurd. 

Young Mr Henry blushed a brick-dust 
red and his eyes glared. But he waltzed 
on. He couldn't stop himself. 

His mother bit her lip with vexation and 
lost her temper. She seized her son by the 
arm as he waltzed past and screamed 
"Stop!*" 

Her interference was fatal to herself. 
Her son's arm was round her waist in a 
second, and mother and son were waltzing 
as wildly as the host and the beautiful 
visitor. 

The spectacle was too much for the guests. 
The men roared with laughter ; the women 
giggled hysterically. 

Suddenly the younglady with the diamond 
star said in a clear, sweet voice that rang 
high above the laughter of the guests, 
" Thank you ; that is enough." 

Instantly the music ceased. The ex- 
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hausted musicians fell back in their chairs. 
The host's arm slipped from his partner's 
waist, he spun round like a teetotum, and 
fell in a Ump mass on the floor. Young 
Mr Henry released his mother, who tottered 
to a seat and swooned. Young Mr Henry 
staggered backwards and forwards and 
eventually fell into the arms of a footman 
who had entered with a tray of ices, and 
both came down with a crash of broken 
glass upon the floor. 

Fair and beautiful as an evening star, the 
lovely girl with the priceless diamonds in 
her hair stood in the centre of the ballroom. 

She went to Mr Henry and gave him her 
hand. " You are all right/' she said ; 
" you are not hurt." 

Instantly Mr Henry scrambled to his feet. 

" Not at all, thank you," he said sweetly. 
" I never enjoyed a waltz so much in my life. 
But how ridiculous my wife looked ! " 

" Oh, no," replied the young lady ; 
" Mrs Henry dances beautifully. She has 
not suffered any ill-effects from her un- 
wonted exertion." 
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Mrs Henry came to and opened her eyes 
at once. She sat up, rose gracefully, and 
took the young lady's hand. 

" My dear," she said, " you must be 
fatigued. Won't you come and sit down ? " 

" Thank you," replied the young lady. 
" Let us all sit down on the floor and keep 
your son company." 

Immediately the entire company sank 
down on the floor of the ballroom. The 
lovely girl sat in the centre by herself. The 
family and the guests sat round her. 

The ladies screamed as they found them- 
selves going down. The gentlemen laughed 
to cover the confusion they felt. 

" What are we playing at, Mr Henry ? " 
said the banker's son, as he came down 
rather heavily. " Is it Forfeits or Hunt the 
SUpper ? " 

" I — er — I don't know," stammered the 
host. " This is something that has been 
arranged without consulting me." 

The belle of the ball beckoned Mr Henry 
to come near her. Instantly he began to 
jerk himself across the floor as little boys 
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do when they play at a game in which they 
sit down trussed like fowls and try to push 
one another over. 

The guests, in spite of the ridiculous posi- 
tionin which they found themselves, shrieked 
with laughter. The footman, who was still 
on the floor, guffawed. This annoyed 
young Mr Henry so much that in his rage 
he slapped the footman's face. The foot- 
man, who had lived in the best families, 
stung by such a public outrage, picked up the 
tray and brought it down heavily on young 
Mr Henry's head. Then the ladies screamed 
and the gentlemen cried "Shame!" 

The lovely girl appeared to be rather 
amused. 

" Don't let them fight," she whispered to 
Mr Henry. " Tell them supper is ready, 
and end the scene. Everybody will get up 
if you say ' Supper.' " 

" Supper ! " exclaimed Mr Henry, and 
instantly the whole company rose. The 
footman sprang to his feet, helped young 
Mr Henry up, and apologised to him. 

The hum of conversation commenced, and 
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the guests, glad to see a painful situation 
relieved, trooped into the supper-room. 

The spectacle that awaited them was 
worthy of the Arabian Nights. The supper- 
room was a bower of roses and softly-shaded 
lamps. The supper itself was the crowning 
triumph of a West End caterer's art. 

A cry of admiration burst from the lips 
of the guests. 

Mr Henry led the lovely girl to the head 
of the principal table and begged her to sit 
at his right hand. The guests took their 
seats, the waiters commenced to attend to 
their wants, and the host and his family 
heaved a sigh of relief . 

But before a single fork had touched a 
single plate a cry of rage went round the 
room. The tables had all been suddenly 
tilted up violently, first on one side and 
then on the other, and lobster salads and 
jellies, and creams and tipsy cakes, had 
been precipitated into the laps of the guests. 

" This is an insult ! " exclaimed the son 
of the City baronet. " To play your 
practical jokes on men, Mr Henry, is the 
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act of a fool ; but to ruin the dresses of 
defenceless women is the act of a 
knave." 

" I didn't do it," groaned the host. 

The guests had risen and were trying how 
best to remove the debris from their gar- 
ments with their serviettes as they made 
for the door. 

But a clear voice rang out above the 
confusion, and that voice said " Stop ! " 
Instantly the guests stopped and stood as if 
turned to stone. 

The beautiful girl had risen from her seat. 
" Ladies and gentlemen," she said, " if your 
dresses are ruined you can buy others. If 
you are short of money, apply for a loan to 
our host. He is Mr Joseph Henry Jarboy, 
of the Friendly Loan Society. He lends 
money at a hundred per cent., swindles his 
clients, and robs the poor. Every shilling 
of his wealth has been wrung from his 
victims. Look at him — he can't deny it." 

Mr Henry buried his face in his hands and 
wept. The shame was more than he could 
bear. 
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Mrs Henry shrieked. The Misses Henry 
fainted. Young Mr Henry turned as white 
as a sheet. 

" Father ! " he exclaimed, " you have 
ruined my lif e ; I shall enlist under a false 
name. Farewell ! " 

Then he fled from the room. 

" Look at the giver of this magnificent 
feast/' continued the charming girl. " This 
very day he has let an honest working man 
and his wife and children go to the work- 
house because he had seized their home and 
swindled them out of the furniture." 

The terrified money-lender fell upon his 
knees. 

" Mercy ! " he cried ; " spare me the 
rest ! " 

" No," replied the lovely visitor, " I will 
spare you nothing. Your guests will re- 
main here unable to move, unable to speak, 
until you have righted this cruel wrong. 
When the last stick of their stolen furniture 
— yes, stolen — has been replaced and you 
have made the lease of their house over to 
the Trubys for ever, then, and then only, 
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will these people be permitted to leave the 
scene of your guilty splendour/ ' 

" Who are you ? " gasped the wretched 
man, grovelling at the girl's feet. " Who 
are you that you can do these things ? " 

" See who I am ! " she exclaimed. 

He looked up and beheld an old woman 
bent with years and leaning on a neatly- 
folded umbrella. 

" I am the old crone you flung out of your 
office this evening/' said the woman. She 
shook the umbrella at him and disappeared. 

" Go home — for goodness' sake, go 
home ! " yelled Jarboy, hysterically, to the 
guests. 

But not a soul moved. They were as 
statues staring in front of them with 
a vacant expression — motionless — life- 
less. 

" There'll be an awful scandal," groaned 
Jarboy ; " these people will be here all 
night and the police will be coming in search 
of ' missing relatives.' I must go — I must 
go at once, and apologise to the Trubys for 
the infamous wrong I did them." 
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He gave one agonised glance around him 
and leapt out of an open window. Then, 
hatless and in evening dress, he fled down 
the heights of Hampstead in the direction 
of London. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE RUINED HOME 

At five o'clock in the morning some of the 
coachmen waiting at Morning View, who 
had been ordered for three, began to get 
impatient. 

The linkman was requested to go round 
to the back and see some of the servants and 
inquire when the festivities were likely to 
end. He went, and finding the back en- 
trance open entered the premises. In the 
kitchen he found two or three servants 
apparently fast asleep. He went into the 
servants' hall, and there he discovered the 
band sitting motionless like wax statues 
round a supper which was untouched. 

The linkman, alarmed at the spectacle, 
ran up the stairs to look for the master of 
the house and tell him what had happened. 
He imagined that something in the refresh- 
mentsjpiad paused the^band and the servants 
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to be attacked by the sleeping sickness. 
He entered the ballroom and found it de- 
serted. He went into the supper-room, 
gave one hasty glance, and then fled, utter- 
ing cries of terror, out into the roadway and 
communicated with the police. 

Three detectives and a superintendent 
came from Scotland Yard on a motor, and 
after a professional examination of the 
situation the police took possession of 
Morning View and awaited developments. 

In the meantime Mr Joseph Jarboy fled 
on through the night until he came to his 
office. He tried to ring up the housekeeper, 
who thought she was dreaming of wedding 
bells and so didn't wake. 

When Mr Jarboy found he couldn't get 
in he asked a passing policeman to help him. 
The policeman had just arrested an expert 
burglar with housebreaking implements 
upon him. The burglar offered, if the 
gentleman would provide him with a 
solicitor and counsel at his trial, to " do the 
job." 
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The policeman gave his consent and the 
burglar broke into the premises, and assisted 
Mr Jarboy and the policeman to climb in 
after him. 

Then Mr Jarboy bade the policeman and 
the burglar good-night, and, turning up 
the electric light, proceeded to his safe. 

But he had come away without his keys. 
So he rushed out and ran after the police- 
man and the burglar and brought them back 
to break the safe open. For this service the 
burglar demanded that a K.C. should appear 
for him at the Old Bailey, and Mr Jarboy 
put the contract in writing and the police- 
man witnessed it. 

As soon as he was alone Mr Jarboy got 
his books out of the safe and looked up the 
case of the Trubys. He found a list of the 
articles seized and where they had been 
deposited. They were all in his furniture 
warehouse, and as there was no entry in the 
sale ledger of any of them having been 
disposed of he knew they were all at his 
disposal. 

His journey and the excitement of effect- 
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ing an entry had exhausted him, and he sat 
down in his office easy-chair to think things 
out. 

His furniture place would not be open till 
eight. He did not want to break into that, 
and he had also to bear in mind that he 
might not have the luck to meet with 
another burglar on the way to the police- 
station. 

He remembered also that he had no hat 
or overcoat, and was in evening dress. He 
decided to wait till eight, then to buy a 
morning suit and go to his furniture depot in 
the ordinary business way. As soon as he 
had come to this decision his nervous system 
broke down under the strain, and, burying 
his head in his hands on the office table, he 
gave way to violent despair. 

" Oh, the shame of it ! " he moaned. 
" Exposure before the best people in Hamp- 
stead— denounced as a swindling money- 
lender before the son of a baronet and the 
nephew of a magnate of Mincing Lane." 

Suddenly he remembered the painful 
position in which he had left his guests. 
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" That horrible crone must have be- 
witched them ! " he exclaimed. " I re- 
member it all now. They'll be stuck like 
that till I've given the Trubys back their 
home. What an awful sensation it will be 
when the tragedy is discovered ! It will be 
in all the evening papers. The Star and the 
Evening News will have my portrait. They'll 
get it from somewhere — they always do. 
And if I come out badly in the printing, 
what an awful villain I shall look ! " 

He raised his head from the table to look 
at himself with his mind's eye in the evening 
papers, and then leapt up with a cry of 
terror. 

Two charming young ladies were in the 
room with him. 

" Where did you come from ? I locked 
the door." 

" You cannot lock your doors against us, 
Joseph Henry Jarboy," said one of the 
young ladies. " We are fairies." 

" Fairies ? " stammered Jarboy. " But 
there aren't any — at least, only in story- 
books." 
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" There haven't been any fairies about for 
many years, and that is why mortals have 
left off believing in them. But we are 
fairies — real fairies, you know. I am the 
Fairy Sunbeam, and I am looking after the 
Trubys." 

" And I am the Fairy Daydream/ 1 said 
the other young lady, " and I have been 
looking after you. How did you like that 
waltz ? " 

" Good gracious ! " exclaimed Jarboy, 
" you don't mean to say that you are the 
charming young lady who wore that mag- 
nificent diamond star ? " 

" Yes, I am." 

" And you turned yourself into an old 
witch at the supper-table ? " 

" Yes ; to punish you." 

" Punish me ! My dear young lady, 
you've ruined me ! But as you are fairies 
— look here, can't we come to terms ? Be 
generous ! " 

" We must be just first." 

" But these Trubys — what are they ? 
Working people who got behindhand with 
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their rent. Do you think that for people 
in that position it's fair to ruin a man of 
means, a man looked up to at Hampstead — 
a man with a wife and daughters ? " 

" Fairies are always thorough/' replied 
Sunbeam. " They never do things by 
halves/ ' 

" No, by Jove ! " groaned Jarboy. " I 
should say that nothing like what you've 
done for me has happened on earth for 
centuries. You've paralysed everybody in 
my house. My guests at the present 
moment — six a.m. — are standing like so 
many Guy Fawkses in absurd attitudes, 
and goodness only knows what the police 
are making of the mystery." 

" Your guests will remain in that position 
until you have restored home and happiness 
to the Trubys," said the Fairy Daydream, 
sternly. " You know what you have to 
do. Doit!" 

" But, my dear young ladies — " 

" You must excuse us if we decline to 
continue the conversation," said Fairy 
Sunbeam. " My sister and I have been out 
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all night — we must get back to our flat now 
before our housekeeper is about. She is a 
mortal — a motherly old soul — and we must 
respect her prejudices/ ' 

In an instant the two fairies had disap- 
peared. 

Mr Jarboy rubbed his eyes and ran to the 
door of his private office. He had bolted it 
on the inside when he came in — it was still 
bolted. 

" I've read about this sort of thing in the 
Arabian Nights/ 9 he groaned, " but I never 
thought it would happen to me. I shall 
never feel safe in London again. I might 
as well be doing business in Bagdad." 

Mrs Twitterby was an early riser. At 
seven o'clock in the morning she was up and 
about and superintending the dusting and 
the preparation of breakfast. 

She had just discovered that in the bustle 
of entering upon her new situation she had 
quite forgotten to order any bacon and eggs, 
or to speak to her young ladies about stock- 
ing the store cupboard. 
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" Dear ! dear ! " she said ; " I must go 
out and get something in at once." 

She put on her bonnet and was making 
her way to the door when she saw her young 
mistresses going into the sitting-room. 

" Oh, dear ! " she said ; " they're up and 
they'll want their breakfast. I must ex- 
plain." 

She went into the sitting-room in a state 
of great distress. 

" Oh, I'm so sorry," she said, " but we 
quite forgot about ordering things. We 
haven't any eggs and bacon." 

" Oh, that will be all right," replied Miss 
Mabel, smiling sweetly. " Send the coffee 
m. 

Mrs Twitterby went to the kitchen to 
give instructions and returned to see her 
young ladies. 

Directly she entered the room she ex- 
claimed, " Mercy on us ! " She couldn't 
help it. 

The breakfast-table was laid with dainty 
little dishes and flowers and choice 
fruit. 
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" My dear young ladies/' she exclaimed, 
" where did these things come from ? " 

" Oh, we've been unpacking — we brought 
them with us/' said Miss Jenny, laughing. 

" Thank you, Mrs Twitterby, we can get 
on very nicely now," said Miss Mabel. 
" Oh, by-the-bye, be sure when we are out 
to see that the cat has plenty of milk, and 
that the canaries have plenty of seed, and 
look after the squirrel. ,, 

" Cat ! Canaries ! Squirrel ! " ex- 
claimed Mrs Twitterby — and then she 
stopped. There was the sweetest white 
Persian purring in front of the fire, a beauti- 
ful cage of canaries was hanging up in the 
window, and the liveliest squirrel she had 
ever seen in her life was enjoying himself in 
a revolving cage. 

" They weren't there when I saw the 
room dusted/' she said to herself as she 
retired. " These young ladies have the 
oddest way of doing things. I'm not quite 
sure that I like it." 

After breakfast Mrs Twitterby came in to 
take orders for lunch and dinner. 
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" We sha'n't be at home much to-day," 
said Miss Mabel, " and we shall lunch and 
dine out." 

" But about orders, miss, to the trades- 
people ? " 

" Oh, don't trouble ; we will send every- 
thing in." 

" You'll excuse me, miss, but when 
I was with Lady Jenkins I was house- 
keeper, and I was engaged as housekeeper 
here." 

" You want to do the ordering ? Very 
well, Mrs Twitterby, order anything you 
like. We leave it to you." 

" What about the motor ? " whispered 
Jenny to her sister. 

" I'll see to that at once," replied Mabel, 
under her voice. 

She rose and took the squirrel's cage and 
hung it on a nail outside the window. 
" Squirrels like the sunshine," she said, 
smiling at Mrs Twitterby. 

There was a ring at the bell, and presently 
Mary, the servant, entered. 

" Please, ma'am, there's a young fellow 
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who says he's the shuffer, and I was to say 
your motor was ready." 

Mrs Twitterby followed Mary out, in- 
tending to interview the chauffeur. 

There was no one at the door. She went 
back into the sitting-room and found the 
young ladies gone. She ran to the window 
and saw them in elegant motoring costumes 
in a magnificent light-blue automobile, and 
in a moment they were whirled out of sight. 
She looked for the squirrel in its cage. 
There was no cage. There was no 
squirrel. 

Mrs Twitterby fell back into an easy- 
chair. There was a worried look on her 
face. 

" Perhaps they've taken that squirrel 
with them for more sunshine ! I'm afraid 
this place won't suit me," she said. " These 
young ladies must be bachelor girls. They 
are much too up-to-date in their ways. I 
owe it to Lady Jenkins's memory not to be 
mixed up with such goings-on." 

Suddenly her eyes lighted on an envelope 
lying on the table by a long silk purse. The 
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envelope was addressed to " Mrs Twitterby." 
She opened it and took out a letter. 

"Dear Mrs Twitterby, — Order what- 
ever you think necessary. But pay for 
everything — you will find the housekeeping 
money in the purse." 

Mrs Twitterby opened the purse. It was 
full of sovereigns. 

" Well, after all," she said, " they aren't 
mean and their manners are perfect, and 
I've got my own way with the housekeeping. 
I shall stay." 

Mr Jarboy had purchased a ready-made 
suit which fitted him badly. He rushed 
out of the tailor's shop with it, glad to be rid 
of his evening dress ; but as soon as he 
began to move about he found that the coat 
was much too tight. It cut him under the 
arms, and when he heaved a sigh a button 
flew off the waistcoat. He got in a rage 
and excited, and the collar of his coat went 
up the back of his head and tilted his hat 
over his eyes. 
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The hat was too large for him. It was 
a windy March morning, and every time 
there was an extra gust the hat blew off and 
Jarboy had to rush after it as it went bowl- 
ing along the street. 

He found it very difficult to run in his 
tight new suit. He felt he should like to 
rip it open at all the seams with a penknife. 

" I might as well be a trussed fowl," he 
exclaimed. " But there's no time to go 
back. I must get that confounded furni- 
ture and relieve my unhappy guests at 
Hampstead from their most painful position. 
I wonder if I am liable to them for damages 
for illegal detention ? " 

He jumped into a hansom as soon as he 
had caught up his hat for the third time, 
and told the cabman to put the glass down. 
That was to save his hat. The cabman let 
the glass down too quickly, and caught 
Jarboy on the nape of the neck. The hat 
went off, fell in the road, and the wheel went 
over it. 

" Drive on ! " shouted Jarboy, furiously. 
" I'm in a hurry. But pull the glass up." 
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The cabman drove so fast, and there was 
so much traffic, that he didn't hear Jarboy 
ask to have the glass pulled up. The un- 
happy money-lender did the journey with 
his head held down to the top of the folding- 
doors. 

The passers-by laughed. " What will 
they do for an advertisement next, I 
wonder ? " said a City man to the driver 
of an omnibus. He thought that Jarboy 
was an advertisement for the new hansom 
that didn't have a " guillotine " arrange- 
ment. 

When the cab stopped at the furniture 
warehouse one of the assistants came out 
and released his employer. 

Jarboy took the cabman's number and 
refused to pay him. 

At this moment a magnificent blue motor- 
car dashed up, and two young ladies de- 
scended gracefully. 

" The fairies ! " groaned Jarboy. In his 
confusion he gave the cabman a sovereign 
in mistake for a shilling, and the man drove 
off. 
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"What time will that furniture be at 
Deptford ? " said the Fairy Sunbeam. 

" It will have to be got together and put 
on a van. Say three o'clock, miss," said 
Jarboy. 

" Very well ; that will release your guests 
in time for five-o'clock tea." 

Jarboy groaned. " I promise faithfully 
I'll give the Trubys back every stick," he 
said. " Can't you let my guests come to 
their senses and get off home now ? " 

" No," said Daydream ; " that is not 
our way of doing business. We never rely 
on the promises of wicked mortals." 

" I'll try and get the job through by 
one. 

" That is better. But you must send 
workmen over at once to put the place in 
thorough repair. It must be re-papered 
and re-decorated at once." 

" You're very hard on me," groaned 
Jarboy. 

" Not so hard as you were on them. 
Don't waste time in arguing ; do as we 
have told you." 
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The fairies stepped back into the motor, 
and it was out of sight in a second. 

Jarboy rushed into his warehouse. He 
set every man to work to get the Truby 
furniture loaded. He telephoned for 
painters and decorators to leave for Dept- 
ford at once, and gave the necessary in- 
structions. 

When, two hours later, he saw everything 
packed on a van, he thought he had better 
be on the safe side, so he had some new 
carpets put in for the Trubys to choose from, 
and a roll of linoleum, and a number of 
china ornaments, and a complete set of 
kitchen utensils, and a nice stock of bed- 
linen. 

He didn't want to do these things, but a 
mysterious influence compelled him to. He 
made a wry face and felt his new suit get 
tighter and tighter at every fresh order he 
gave. 

Mr Jarboy, anxious to release his guests 
from their martyrdom at Morning View at 
the earliest possible moment, as soon as he 
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had seen the van start took the underground 
railway to Deptford Lower Road and went 
straight to the Trubys' house. 

When he arrived he was surprised to find 
a dense crowd blocking up the little street. 
His astonishment at the huge assemblage 
ceased when he discovered what was going 
on. 

His van was at the door and his men 
were unloading it with an alacrity that was 
almost pantomimic. They actually ap- 
peared to be dancing into the house with 
chests of drawers and bedsteads and tables 
on their backs. A dozen workmen were 
helping to paint the outside with a rapidity 
that was magical. In a few minutes all the 
bricks were re-pointed and the new paint 
shone brightly in the morning sun. 

A carpenter was fixing window-boxes on 
the sills. He had hardly finished the last 
one before they were all filled with spring 
flowers. 

On both sides of the street the windows 
were open, and every open window was 
packed with heads. 
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"Who's took the Trubys' place?" said 
Mrs Jones at No. 14 to Mrs Brown at 
No. 15. 

" It must be one of them American 
millionaires as 'as brought his own workmen 
over/' said Mrs Brown. " Our chaps 
couldn't work at that rate if they was paid 
a pound an hour." 

The excitement was at its height, and 
the policeman on duty was thinking of 
summoning the tenant of the house for 
causing an obstruction, when the " toot- 
toot " of a motor was heard at the top of 
the street. 

The crowd pressed back, and a magnifi- 
cent light-blue automobile dashed up, and 
two charming young ladies stepped out of 
the elegant conveyance and entered the 
House of Mystery. 

" The fairies ! " exclaimed Jarboy. 
" Thank goodness they've come. They'll 
have to do something to get rid of the crowd 
or there'll be trouble." 

The fairies had apparently taken in the 
situation at a glance. Sunbeam opened a 
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window on the first floor and addressed the 
crowd. " My good people," she said, 
" there is nothing to stare at." 

The effect of these simple words was 
magical. The crowd instantly melted 
away. The neighbours closed their windows, 
and attended to their own business, and the 
policeman resumed his monotonous beat. 

Mr Jarboy heaved a sigh of relief, and 
as the door was wide open he entered the 
premises which had so recently been the 
scene of one of his cruel evictions. 

His foreman passed him in the little 
entrance-hall and touched his cap. ' ' We've 
finished, sir," he said ; " and it's about the 
quickest job we've ever done. I never 
thought it was in our fellows. I reckon 
they've done a week's work in half an hour. 
And there ain't one of 'em as has turned a 
hair." 

" Pity they can't work like it always," 
said Mr Jarboy. 

" It wouldn't pay, guv'nor," replied the 
foreman. " Besides, what would the trades 
unions say ? " 
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The foreman went out and gathered his 
men together. They all leapt lightly into 
the van and lit their pipes, and as they 
drove off, the carpenter, who was a baritone, 
flooded the little side street with the haunt- 
ing strains of " Bedelia." 

Jarboy heard voices in the little sitting- 
room and knocked deferentially at the door. 
The events of the last twenty-four hours 
had left him very humble. 

" Come in," said the Fairy Sunbeam, and 
Jarboy entered and stood hat in hand on 
the carpet. 

" I hope you are satisfied, ladies ? " he 
said. 

" Quite/' replied the Fairy Daydream. 
" But you had better go over the house and 
see if there is anything else you can suggest." 

Jarboy went over his own property as a 
man in a dream. The house was so prettily 
arranged and so comfortable that he felt 
he shouldn't have minded living in it him- 
self. He went into the little back-garden 
and thought it must be a garden in a picture 
book. There were primroses and crocuses 
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and daffodils, and a little glass-house 
against the wall, in which early summer 
blooms were rapidly approaching perfec- 
tion, although it was only the beginning of 
March. 

" It's a paradise/' he groaned ; " and 
I've got to make 'em a present of the 
lease." 

He went back into the house and inter- 
viewed the fairies. 

" Ladies," he said, " everything in the 
garden's lovely ; the house is fit for an R.A. 
I've done everything you wanted. May 
my guests at Hampstead go home now ? " 

" Not yet," said the Fairy Daydream. 
" Will you kindly go into the kitchen and 
baste the fowl and see to the vegetables in 
the saucepans ? The Trubys will be here 
directly and will want their dinner. There's 
an apple-pie in the oven — give an eye to 
that too, please." 

Jarboy went into the kitchen speechless, 
but thinking a great deal. 

He obeyed his orders, but as he basted 
the fowl his cheeks burned with indignation. 
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For a man in his position to be cooking the 
dinner of a working-class family was humili- 
ating. 

He was lifting the saucepan lid to see how 
the cabbage was boiling, when the Fairy 
Sunbeam came into the kitchen. 

" Dish up and serve/' she said ; " the 
Trubys have arrived." 

When Mr Jarboy carried the dishes into 
the little sitting-room and saw that the 
table was laid with a snowy cloth, and that 
everything on it was new and good — china, 
cutlery, cruet-stand, and glasses — he felt 
inclined to glare at the Trubys, who had 
already seated themselves. 

He looked round for the fairies and 
could not see them. 

" They've gone," he said to himself. 
" Now, I'll give these people a bit of my 
mind." 

He was about to put the fowl down and 
tell Mrs Truby if she wanted the vegetables 
to get them herself, when a voice whispered 
in his ear, — 

" We are here, but invisible." 
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Instantly Mr Jarboy became humble 
again. 

" It's very good of you, Mr Jarboy," said 
Mr Truby, " to put our house in order." 

" Yes ; Fm very pleased to be able to do 
it." 

He put the fowl in front of Mrs Truby, 
and turned back for the vegetables. 

" Won't you sit down and join us ? " 
said Mrs Truby, as she began to carve. 

"No, thanks— I'll— I'll wait on you," 
said Jarboy. 

It was a merry dinner — for the Trubys. 
The children did nothing but talk of the 
nice things in the house, and the little girl 
said she " loved " the new cruet-stand and 
should like to take it to bed with her. 

When Jarboy brought in the apple-pie 
the children screamed with delight, and 
Tom smiled across the table at his wife. 

After dinner the children went out into 
the pretty garden and picked a great bunch 
of primroses and daffodils. But wherever 
they picked a flower another grew at once 
in its place. 
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Mr Jarboy, after he had served the family, 
had spread a piece of newspaper on the end 
of the kitchen table and had made a hasty 
meal himself. He was washing up the 
plates and dishes when a voice said to 
him, — 

" Give them the lease and you can go 
home." 

" But I haven't had it prepared yet." 

" Oh, yes ; the conveyance of the house, 
legally made out and signed, is in your 
pocket." 

" So it is," exclaimed Jarboy, as he drew 
it out. 

He went into the sitting-room and apolo- 
gised for disturbing Mr Truby, who was 
sitting by the fire holding his wife's 
hand. Then he presented him with the 
lease. 

" Mr Truby," he said, " this house is 
yours for the remainder of my hold- 
ing, which is ninety-seven years. After 
that I have no doubt you will be able to 
secure a renewal from the ground land- 
lord." 
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Tom Truby took the lease, thanked Mr 
Jarboy, and put it in his pocket. 

Mr Jarboy was about to take his depar- 
ture when he felt compelled to say a few 
words more. 

" I have treated you very badly, Mr 
Truby," he said. "You are entitled to 
damages. I shall allow you three pounds 
a week as long as I live, and remember you 
in my will." 

Mr and Mrs Truby thanked Mr Jarboy, 
but they did not shake hands with 
him. 

Jarboy felt this rather keenly, but he 
appeared not to notice it. He went back 
and was sweeping up the cinders in the 
kitchen grate when the fairies appeared. 
They seemed to have risen from the middle 
of the hearth. 

" You can go now," they said, " but it is 
a long way — we will help you home." 

There was a whirring sound like a clock 
running down, and the next mqment Mr 
Jarboy found that he was at Morning View, 
and his wife and daughters were staring at 
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him and exclaiming, " Oh ! wherever have 
you been ? " 

" I don't know/' gasped Jarboy. " What 
about the ball ? What about the guests ? " 

" Well, papa, everybody stayed till just 
now because they didn't like to leave with- 
out wishing you good-bye, but when it came 
to three o'clock in the afternoon they all 
left together." 

" Thank goodness ! " exclaimed Mr Jar- 
boy. " They don't seem to have noticed 
what happened to them." 

At Scotland Yard the report of the 
Morning View Mystery disappeared in 
transitu, so no further notice was taken 
of it. 

Mr Jarboy gave up business as a money- 
lender and retired into private life. He 
lives in a nobleman's mansion in the 
country, which he bought cheap. He has 
nailed a horseshoe over the front door to 
keep fairies away. 

The Trubys lived happily ever afterwards. 

The Fairies Sunbeam and Daydream re- 
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turned to the flat in Bloomsbury, and on 
the following day — 

But how the fairies went to a police-court 
and to a convict gaol we have yet to 
learn. 



CHAPTER V 

TOM TWITTERBY 

Sunbeam and Daydream had been having 
a busy day in London. They had motored 
over to Canning Town, having heard that 
there was terrible poverty there, and had 
found quite a number of ragged little boys 
running about the streets without boots. 

They met a poor little fellow, ragged and 
cold and barefooted. He was sobbing 
bitterly and rubbing his knuckles into his 
eyes. 

" What is the matter, my little man ? " 
said Sunbeam, kindly. 

" Please, miss, we have had no brekfus', 
aiid farver gave me his weskit to pawn, and 
a big boy's took it and run away." 

Sunbeam looked at the poor little mortal 

pityingly, and smiled at Daydream, who 

touched the boy with her umbrella. 

He thought she was going to hit him, 
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and put his arm up to guard his face and 
shrank away. 

But as no thrashing came he dropped his 
arm, and then all of a sudden he said 
" Crikey ! " 

He had a new pair of nice thick boots on, 
and the rips in his jacket and trousers had 
been mended. He had a thick slice of 
bread and jam in his hand, and his father's 
waistcoat was under his arm. 

" Now run along home," said Sunbeam. 
" You need not pawn the waistcoat ; I'm 
sure your father can do with it this cold 
weather." 

" But there ain't nothing to eat in the 
place, mum." 

" Oh, yes, there is. You'll find your 
mother has a lovely stew in the saucepan 
for dinner." 

" Stew ! " exclaimed the boy, giving an 
involuntary sniff, as if to inhale the ap- 
petising odour. " What, with meat in 
it?" 

" Yes." 

" Lor', mum, it ain't Sunday ! And we 
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never has no meat 'cept then ; and 
then it's 'pieces/ You're a-getting at 
me!" 

" No ; everybody has stew to-day ! 
Smell ! " 

The boy gave another sniff, and this time 
he exclaimed "Golly!' There was no 
mistaking the savoury odour. It floated 
from every dingy little house and flooded 
the whole street. 

" Lor' ! " said the boy. " What's up ? 
Here's boots growed sudden on my feet and 
everybody's got stew." When he had eaten 
his bread and jam and his hand was empty, 
he put it in his pocket and pulled out a 
piece of money. 

" Halloa ! " he exclaimed, looking sus- 
piciously at the fairies. " I see your game 
— you're goin' to ask me to go into a shop 
and change this 'ere for you while you wait 
round the corner. It's a bad harf-a- 
crown." 

" Oh, no," said Daydream, " it's quite 
good ; go home and give it to your father. 
He'll tell you that it's all right." 
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The boy shook his head doubtfully, but 
he ran, off home. 

If there was stew he thought he had better 
hurry, or it would be all gone. 

That evening the head master of the 
Board School on entering up his diary made 
the following remark : — 

" A mysterious distribution of boots and 
stew took place this morning among the 
families of our poor unemployed. I have 
been unable to discover what benevolent 
agency has been at work amongst us. 
Shortly after twelve o'clock the women tell 
me they found their saucepans on the fire 
with meat and vegetables cooking in them 
— and all their little boys and girls, who 
had gone out bare-footed, came home to 
dinner with boots on." 

Having relieved the pressing needs of 
Canning Town, at least for the day, the 
fairies re-entered their motor. 

When they reached Mazenod Mansions 
they went upstairs to their flat with quite 
a keen appetite for lunch. 

After lunch, wishing to speak to Mrs 
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Twitterby, they sent for her, and were 
grieved to see that their housekeeper's eyes 
were quite red. 

" Why, what is the matter, Mrs Twitter- 
by ? " said Sunbeam, gently. 

" Oh, miss, I'm in great trouble. I don't 
like telling you about it, as you might look 
down on me ! " 

" Come, come ! " said Daydream, kindly. 
" You can confide in us." 

" I am sure I can, my dear young ladies, 
for I know you've kind hearts, though, of 
course, to me, having been in elderly service, 
so to speak, all my life, your ways — speak- 
ing, if you'll pardon the liberty, motherly — 
do seem a bit odd at times." 

" I daresay," replied Daydream, smiling. 
" But, you see, we are Colonials." 

" Yes, miss ; odd ways always runs in 
f amilies — not that I ever heard anything 
against the Colonials. I have heard my 
poor husband say as the Twitterbys was 
always a bit strange, but there never was a 
thief among 'em, and that my nephew, 
Tom Twitterby — my husband's brother's 
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child — should do a thing like that, I'll never 
believe it — never ! But I've just had a 
letter from him, written in prison." 

The poor old soul broke down, and it was 
some time before the sisters could get a 
coherent narrative from her. 

But at last they gathered that Tom 
Twitterby, a clerk to a firm of West End 
house agents, had been arrested on a charge 
of stealing a gold bangle and other jewellery. 
Tom had been checking an inventory in a 
furnished house in Regent's Park. He had 
naturally had access to all the rooms. The 
lady who was about to give up possession 
had accidentally left a gold bangle on the 
dressing-table. She went into the room 
about six o'clock, after Tom, who was 
working single-handed, had checked the 
items of the inventory and left, and dis- 
covered that the bangle was missing. 

Thinking she might perhaps have put it 
back in her jewel-case and forgotten the 
circumstance, the lady went to the drawer 
in which the case was kept and found that 
she had omitted to lock it. She took the 
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jewel-case out, and then discovered to her 
horror that a clean sweep had been made of 
everything. Nearly a thousand pounds' 
worth of jewellery had disappeared. 

Inquiry was at once made among the 
servants. They had all been downstairs at 
their tea while Tom was going over the 
room. The lady's-maid had seen Tom go 
in immediately after her mistress went 
downstairs. Then she had gone to her tea 
too, and all the servants had been together. 

The lady's husband was away on the 
Continent, and having no one to advise her, 
she, in her excitement, told her maid to go 
at once to the young man's employers and 
see him, and ask him if he had noticed the 
bangle, and if anyone had come into the 
room. It never occurred to her to suspect 
the clerk of an old-established firm of house 
agents at Kensington. She thought the 
room must have been entered from the open 
window by an expert burglar. 

The maid went off at once ; and then the 
lady did what she should have done at first 
— sent for a policeman, who came and ex- 
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amined the premises and went off to fetch 
his inspector. 

The lady's-maid went to the house agent's 
and asked to see the clerk who was making 
the inventory. It was then past seven 
o'clock, and everybody had left except a 
junior clerk, who was just about to take his 
departure. 

The maid asked for the clerk who had 
been to Regent's Park, and was told it was 
Tom Twitterby. When could she see him ? 
— would the young man give her his address ? 

The young man gave the required infor- 
mation, and the maid took a cab and drove 
at once to St Paul's Road, Camden Town, 
where Twitterby was living. 

She asked for Mr Twitterby, and was 
shown into the parlour. Tom came down, 
was shocked to hear of the occurrence, and 
assured the maid that no one had entered 
the room while he was there, and declared 
he had seen no bangle on the dressing-table. 
He must have noticed it if it had been 
there, as some of the articles on the table 
were included in the inventory. 
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The maid left and went back and reported 
to her mistress and the police. 

The next morning Tom went to the office, 
and the head of the firm cross-examined 
him closely. From the first it seems the 
police suspected that Tom was the thief, 
as there was no sign of any entrance having 
been effected from outside, and the servants 
all bore excellent characters. 

While Tom was at the office a detective 
paid a visit to his house in St Paul's Road. 

He was informed by the little servant 
that Mrs Twitterby was very ill and could 
see no one. She had been ill in bed for 
some days, and the doctor was rather 
anxious about her. 

The detective said he was very sorry, but 
he had a search warrant and should have to 
search the house. He did his work as 
quietly as he could in the bedroom, but the 
shock to the poor wife was terrible. He 
found nothing and searched the other 
rooms. 

In a corner of the sitting-room he saw a 
little escritoire. He opened it, and found 
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it contained a few letters and papers. He 
also found that there were four little drawers 
at the back of the escritoire. He opened 
them all. In the last he found, hidden 
under a little packet of receipted bills, the 
gold bangle. 

The case was clear. Tom Twitterby had 
stolen the jewels, and had probably found 
a means of disposing of them the previous 
night, possibly through an accomplice. 
The bangle he had probably retained to 
give to his wife. The detective returned 
to the office and took Tom into custody. 

That was the story the fairies gradually 
gathered from Mrs Twitterby, who assured 
them that, black as things might look for 
her nephew, she was certain he was 
innocent. 

" It is a very strong case against him, ,, 
said Daydream ; " but we will see into it. If 
your nephew is innocent he shall not be 
punished. ,, 

Mrs Twitterby looked up through her 
tears and stared at her young mistresses. 

" My dear young ladies/' she said, " what 
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can you do ? If they get my poor boy at 
the Old Bailey it is all over with him. You 
don't know our Old Bailey ! " 

" We shall see," said Daydream. " Now, 
don't worry. We will do all that mortals 
can do — and more." 

The prisoners who were to be taken to the 
police-court were formed up previously 
to being safely deposited in the police van, 
the official private omnibus which is popu- 
larly known as " Black Maria." 

Tom Twitterby, pale and wretched, took 
his place in the vehicle with a few miserable 
companions in captivity, the door was 
banged to, the officer in charge jumped up 
on a step behind, the driver whipped up his 
horses, and the " 'Bus of Bondage " 
rattled through the prison gates into the 
fresh air of the streets. Presently the 
constable in charge, looking through the 
grille, uttered an exclamation of surprise. 
A pretty girl, neatly dressed, and quite 
unlike the rest of the van's occupants, was 
in the compartment next the door. 
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" Halloa ! " exclaimed the officer, " I 
don't remember your getting in." 

" Don't you ? " said the girl, smiling 
sweetly at the officer. 

He consulted his list and could not find 
any prisoner upon it who answered the de- 
scription of the pretty passenger. 

" There must be some mistake/ 1 he said. 

The girl fixed her eyes on his and the 
officer began to hum a dreamy coon song. 

" That is a very pretty tune, but I want 
you to stop at St Paul's Road, Camden 
Town," said the young lady, giving the 
number. 

" Of course, if you wish it, miss ; but 
this is not an omnibus." 

" Still, you will stop there ? " 

" Oh, certainly." 

The officer called to the driver. " Stop 
at No. — St Paul's Road, Camden Town, 
Jack," he said ; and presently, to the as- 
tonishment of the inhabitants, the Black 
Maria pulled up in front of Tom Twitterby's 
house. 

The young lady opened the door of the 
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compartment in which Tom was standing. 
" Mr Twitterby/' she said, " the police have 
kindly consented that you shall call and see 
your wife before you go to the court, as she 
is too ill to come there to see you." 

"What!" exclaimed Tom. "Do you 
really mean — " 

" Oh, yes. See, the door is open. Don't 
be afraid of giving your wife a shock. She 
expects you. My sister is with her and has 
prepared her." 

" Oh, thank you, thank you ! " said Tom, 
imagining that the lady must be a police- 
court missionary. 

The officer in charge had opened the door 
and Tom stepped out. 

" Don't be long," said the officer. " We 
were rather late starting and the wood's 
greasy." 

Tom went up the steps of his house like a 
man in a dream. The little servant opened 
the door and greeted him sympathetically. 

" Missis is expecting you, sir," she said, 
and led the way to the invalid's room. 

Tom, to his surprise, found his wife sitting 
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up in bed and smiling. A charming young 
lady, so like the one in the van that he knew 
at once it must be her sister, was sitting by 
the bedside. 

She rose at Tom's entrance. " I'll leave 
you with your wife, Mr Twitterby," she 
said, " as you will have so little time 
together." 

" Oh, Tom, dear," cried the invalid, " I'm 
so glad to see you. I thought it would have 
killed me when I heard of your arrest from 
the young lady you saw here ! " 

" Who is she, dear ? " 

"A Miss Jenny Smith. She says her 
sister, Miss Mabel Smith, is travelling with 
you in the van." 

" Yes ; they are police-court mission- 
aries, I suppose. But how are you, dear ? " 

" Oh, much better since Miss Smith came 
yesterday afternoon. She tells me that she 
is quite certain you will get off." 

"lam innocent, Ruth, dear, I swear it, 
though the bangle was found in my desk." 

" Miss Smith knows that, Tom. She 
says she and her sister have been investigat- 
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ing the circumstances, and they are sure 
that they will be able to obtain your 
triumphant acquittal/' 

Tom heaved a sigh of relief. 

" If there is justice in England they will," 
he said. "At anyrate, they must have 
great influence with the police. I never 
heard of a prison van stopping at a private 
house for a prisoner to see his wife before." 

While Tom was being cheered and re- 
assured by his wife, Daydream had gone 
outside and was sitting in the prison van 
chatting with her sister, much to the 
astonishment of the other inmates, who 
were all old hands and thought the end of 
the world had come. 

" I'll take care of Mrs Twitterby," said 
Daydream. 

" And I'll look after Tom," said Sunbeam. 
" After our visit last night to Regent's Park 
I shall not have any difficulty in getting him 
off." 

" No ; but, Sunbeam, dear, what shock- 
ing cowards mortals are ! I've been laugh- 
ing all the morning at the terror the servants 
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exhibited just because we stood by 
their bedsides in the middle of the night 
and asked them a few questions. In the 
old days mortals were never paralysed 
with fear when a fairy appeared to 
them." 

" No ; but you must remember they were 
used to it. It was quite an ordinary oc- 
currence then. Fairies were the police of 
the days of old, and the judges as well, and 
assisted justice — they were what Scotland 
Yard and the Treasury and the Home 
Office are to-day." 

" Yes ; except that the fairies never 
made mistakes and punished the wrong 
people." 

" Well, of course, mortals are not in- 
fallible ; if they were they would not be 
mortals." 

" I don't wish to disturb you young 
ladies," said the officer, touching his helmet, 
" but if the prisoner doesn't come soon we 
shall have to go without him. We are 
cutting it fine as it is." 

" He shall come at once," said Daydream, 
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getting out. And at that moment Tom 
Twitterby, smiling and hopeful, came down 
the steps and tripped lightly into the van, 
which drove off to the police-court. 

When the van drove up to the prisoners' 
entrance of the court the officer in charge 
opened the door to assist the pretty young 
lady out, and gave a long, low whistle of 
amazement. 

There was no young lady there. 

" Jack/' he shouted to the driver, " did 
we stop on the way here for a prisoner to 
get out ? " 

" Who are you getting at ? " replied the 
driver, with a grin. " It isn't the first of 
April, is it ? " 

Then the officer went hot and cold all 
over, and determined to see the doctor at 
once. 

" It must have been my sunstroke in 
India/' he murmured to himself. 

When Tom Twitterby was placed in the 
dock a pretty young lady came into court. 
She looked at the magistrate, who caught 
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her glance, gave a little start, and then 
invited her to take a seat on the 
Bench. 

" I didn't know her from Adam," he 
explained afterwards to his wife ; " but I 
felt I must do it, and I did." 

Evidence of the robbery was given in 
the ordinary way. The police had arranged 
only to produce evidence sufficient to justify 
a remand. But the young lady on the 
Bench looked at the magistrate, and he gave 
another little start and said he should like 
to hear a little more. 

The solicitor for the prosecution hesitated 
for a moment, fidgeted with his papers, and 
then, in a loud, clear voice, said, " Call 
Florence Wilson." 

The lady's-maid was at once ushered into 
the witness-box. At the same moment Mr 
Horace Higgs, a well - known solicitor, 
entered the court. 

" I have only just been retained for the 
defence," he said. 

"Then you apply for a remand?" said 
the magistrate. 
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Oh, no ; I am quite prepared to go on 



now." 



There was quite a sensation in court at 
the entrance of Mr Horace Higgs, for he 
was considered one of the cleverest lawyers 
practising in the Criminal Courts. 

He had only just been instructed by a 
young lady who had called at his office, but 
the young lady had given him some very 
remarkable information, and when he 
jumped into a cab to drive to the court he 
felt personally interested in the case. 

The lady's-maid was a tall, good-looking 
woman of about eight-and-twenty. Her 
face was pale and her hand trembled as she 
took the oath. Her mistress, who was in 
court, was most surprised at her maid's 
agitation. The girl had been greatly upset 
by the robbery, and had had a terrible 
dream in the night which had prevented 
her getting any sleep afterwards. 

Florence Wilson told her story in answer 
to the questions of the solicitor for the pro- 
secution. Then Mr Horace Higgs rose to 
cross-examine. 
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" You are lady's-maid to the prosecutrix/' 
he said, " and so you had access to the room 
from which the jewels were stolen ? " 

" Yes." 

" On the night of the robbery you went 
to the prisoner's house ? You were shown 
into the room in which the bangle was 
found ? " 

"Yes." 

" And you were left there alone ? " 

" Yes." 

" When, that same evening, you brought 
the other jewels away with you, what did 
you do with them ? " 

Amid the most intense excitement the 
solicitor for the prosecution leapt to his feet. 
" Your worship," he exclaimed, " in all my 
experience I have never heard such a 
question addressed to a witness. I — " 

He was interrupted by a woman's scream. 
The lady's-maid had glanced for the first 
time at the Bench and caught sight of the 
Fairy Sunbeam. 

With a cry of terror she flung her arms up. 

" It was you ! " she shrieked — " you who 
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came in the night and wrung my secret from 
me ! I confess. I stole the jewels and 
conceived the plan of going to the clerk's 
house in the hope of being able to conceal 
the bangle in his room and get the robbery 
fixed on him, that I might not be sus- 
pected. I was going to send the police an 
anonymous letter, telling them to search 
the escritoire, but they did it of their own 
accord." 

The woman staggered from the box and 
was immediately arrested. 

Everyone glanced in the direction of the 
Bench, but the young lady had disappeared. 
The magistrate left his seat and, vaulting 
over the partition into the dock, shook the 
prisoner warmly by the hand and gave him 
his card. " My wife's ' at home ' day is 
the first Thursday/' he said. " We shall 
be delighted to see you." 

Then everybody in court stood up and 
gave three cheers. 

When Tom Twitterby returned radiant 
and happy to his home he found his wife 
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at the front door ready to welcome him. In 
the parlour Tom's employer was waiting to 
congratulate him and to inform him that 
his salary was doubled. 

When Mrs Twitterby, about five o'clock 
that afternoon, went into the sitting-room 
of Mazenod Mansions she found the young 
ladies there. They were playing patience. 

They looked up and smiled. " Your 
nephew left the court without a stain on his 
character, Mrs Twitterby/' said Miss Mabel. 
" You had better have the evening off and 
go and spend it with Tom and his wife." 

The fairies finished their game of patience, 
made a light dinner, and sat for a few 
minutes by the fire. 

" Without us," said Daydream, " I am 
afraid poor Tom Twitterby might have 
been convicted and branded as a thief all 
his life." 

" Yes," replied Sunbeam, " I have no 
doubt there are plenty of innocent men and 
women in gaol." 

" Let us go to one and see," said Day- 
dream. 
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When Mrs Twitterby returned to the flat 
she found a memorandum on the table from 
her young mistresses : — 

" We shall probably be away for a couple 
of days." 

" They've left no address for letters/' 
said Mrs Twitterby. " But, there, they 
never have any, which is one of the things 
I can't make out." 

If the young ladies had left an address, 
their " motherly " old housekeeper might 
have been very anxious about them. 

They were on their way to a famous con- 
vict prison. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE CONVICTS 

It was close upon midnight as Sunbeam 
and Daydream made their way across the 
wild, desolate moor in the centre of which 
the great convict prison was situated. 

" What a lonely place ! " said Daydream. 
" If we weren't fairies I suppose we should 
be frightened.' ' 

Just then the moon came out from behind 
the clouds, and at the same moment two 
men came out from behind some bushes. 

" Convicts ! " exclaimed Sunbeam, as she 
caught sight of the broad arrows on the 
men's jackets and knickerbockers. 

" No, miss," said one of the men, stepping 

forward and doffing his cap politely ; " no 

doubt we do look uncommonly like it, but 

we belong to a football club, ' The Broad 

Arrows,' and this is the costume we always 

play our matches in." 
132 
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" Indeed/' said Daydream, smiling ; 
" but it is rather late for football. Isn't it 
time you changed ? Two convicts escaped 
this afternoon from the prison and you 
might be mistaken for them." 

The convicts looked at each other un- 
easily. 

" The names of the men who escaped are 
Brackett and Jones/' said Sunbeam, " and 
you answer their description perfectly." 

" You know that ? " exclaimed the two 
men almost together. 

" We know everything," replied Sun- 
beam, " but you need not be afraid of us." 

" Don't stand palavering with 'em, 
Jack," exclaimed Jones, angrily. " Let's 
make 'em shell out and get on." 

The man stepped towards the girls 
threateningly. 

" Hold hard, Bill," exclaimed his com- 
panion, seizing him by the arm ; " if the 
ladies like to help us they can but I'm 
hanged if I'm going to see them ill- 
treated." 

" Thank you, Mr Brackett," said Sun- 
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beam. " We are quite willing to help you. 
But, first of all, why have you run 
away ? " 

" We were badly used, miss. Bill here, 
he's a bit rough, but you must forgive him. 
We've been persecuted, miss, and unjustly 
treated." 

" Poor fellows," said Daydream to her 
sister. " It must be very terrible to be 
kept in a prison for years. Let us help 
them." 

" Yes, I think we may. Come — if we 
help you, will you try to lead honest lives ? " 

" I will try my utmost," said Brackett. 
" I have a young wife and two dear little 
children in London. They are with my 
poor mother, whose heart was broken by 
my disgrace. I want to see them again, 
and then I'll go away, anywhere where I 
can earn an honest living." 

" And you ? " 

Daydream turned to Jones, who was 
looking very down-hearted. 

" I ain't been brought up to nothing but 
burglary," he muttered. " I don't know 
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of anything else as I could do for a 
living." 

" Well, you might be a policeman." 

Jones laughed. " That's a good idea. 
Crikey ! I should look well reporting myself 
at the Convict Supervision Department as 
a bobby, shouldn't I ? " 

" I'll arrange that," said Sunbeam. 
" You will join the Force as soon as you get 
to London, and you will not be recognised 
as an ex-convict." 

Then she turned to Brackett. " You 
will take passages for yourself, your family, 
and your mother to Canada, and out there 
you will work hard and prosper." 

" But where's the money to come from ? " 

" You will find it waiting for you in a 
registered letter at your mother's house." 

" That's a very pleasant prospect, miss," 
said Brackett, " but we've got to get to 
London first, and we can't get there in 
these clothes." 

" In what clothes ? " asked Sunbeam. 

" Why, what we've got on, miss. 
Halloa ! " 
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This exclamation of astonishment came 
from Brackett as he caught sight of his 
companion. 

Jones wore the complete costume of a 
chauffeur in a nobleman's family. 

Jones turned hurriedly at his comrade's 
exclamation, and then he too exclaimed, 
"Halloa!" 

Brackett wore a motoring cap and a 
motor mask, and his form was swathed in 
a magnificent fur overcoat. 

Before the convicts could find further 
words in which to express their feelings, a 
light-blue motor-car was throbbing close 
beside them. 

" Get in," said the fairies, and the con- 
victs obeyed. 

" Now, away you go to London." 

" I don't know how to thank you," 
gasped Brackett. 

" You will both thank us by leading 
better lives." 

" We will ! " exclaimed the convicts, 
fervently. 

" And be good enough to telephone us 
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to-morrow morning at 9.30, to let us know 
you axe safe." 

" Yes, miss — where to ? " 

" To the gaol you have just left. You 
will find the number in the telephone-book. 
Good-bye/' 

Before the bewildered convicts could 
utter another word the motor had started, 
and was flying towards London at the rate 
of sixty miles an hour. 

Sunbeam and Daydream looked after the 
car for a moment, then made their way 
rapidly across the moor to the prison. 

A warder on night duty, pacing one of 
the corridors of the great convict prison, 
suddenly reeled back against a cell door and 
dropped his keys. 

Coming slowly along the corridor he saw 
two young ladies. 

He stood, or rather leant, transfixed, and 
saw the figures pass into the cell of a convict 
named Gilbert Clayton, a young man under- 
going five years' penal servitude for robbery 
with violence in a train. 
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An elderly banker had been found in- 
sensible in a first-class compartment one 
evening when an express train from Ports- 
mouth stopped at Vauxhall, the ticket- 
collecting station before running into 
Waterloo. 

Some passengers got out, among them 
Gilbert Clayton, who gave up a third-class 
ticket. 

The ticket-collector remembered the fact 
because Clayton, who appeared confused, 
gave up the return half from Waterloo to 
Portsmouth. 

When the insensible passenger was dis- 
covered it was found that he had been struck 
on the head with some heavy instrument, 
and there were signs that a severe struggle 
had taken place and that the object of the 
assault had been robbery. 

Fortunately the injury was not serious, 
and the next day Mr Melville, the injured 
man, was able to make a statement. He 
said that a young man got into the com- 
partment at Guildford, and that when the 
train was running at full speed between 
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Guildford and Vauxhall this young man 
suddenly seized him by the throat and 
struck him with a bludgeon which he drew 
from his overcoat pocket. His object was 
evidently robbery, for a pocket-book con- 
taining bank-notes — of which fortunately 
he had the numbers — his watch and chain, 
and a valuable pearl scarf-pin had dis- 
appeared. 

He described his fellow-passenger, who 
had evidently alighted at Vauxhall and got 
quickly away before the discovery. The 
description being reported to the ticket- 
collector, he at once remembered the young 
man who gave up the wrong half of his 
ticket and appeared agitated and confused. 

The publication of the circumstances in 
the Press brought forward other evidence. 
A publican in the neighbourhood of Vaux- 
hall had served a young man answering this 
description with sixpennyworth of neat 
brandy. The young man gulped it down 
and left hurriedly. He appeared agitated. 
The description the publican gave tallied 
with that given by the collector. A de- 
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tective-inspector took charge of the case, 
made various inquiries, and some days 
later arrested Gilbert Clayton in a room he 
had taken in Vauxhall Bridge Road. 

The forward half of a ticket from Ports- 
mouth to Waterloo was found when the 
place was searched. 

When he was arrested the young man 
explained that he had come to London to 
try and sell some short stories he had 
written. He had been a clerk in a Ports- 
mouth office, had lost his berth through 
slackness of trade, and having a young wife 
had been anxious to turn his literary talent 
to account. He admitted that at the time 
he left Portsmouth he was in debt, and in 
urgent need of money. 

The police were certain that they had got 
the right man. Some witnesses deposed 
to seeing the accused at Vauxhall and that 
he appeared agitated and nervous. The 
victim of the attack, as soon as he was well 
enough to be confronted with the prisoner, 
said that " to the best of his belief " this 
was his assailant, but he would not swear. 
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At the Old Bailey the officer in charge of 
the case produced an important witness. 
Late on the night of the crime, and before 
the details were known to the public, a 
young man had gone into a tobacconist's 
shop in the Strand, purchased ten shillings' 
worth of cigars, and tendered a five-pound 
note in payment. He had been requested 
to endorse the note with his name and 
address, and had written " George Ellis," 
and an address in Westminster on the 
back. 

The tobacconist said he had no doubt the 
prisoner was the man. He had picked him 
out from twenty others at the police station 
after he had given information. An expert 
in handwriting called by the Treasury said 
that the handwriting on the note was un- 
doubtedly that of the prisoner disguised. 
He had compared the endorsement with 
handwriting which was admittedly the 
prisoner's, and had made a report to the 
Treasury. 

The counsel for the defence made an 
earnest appeal, but could call no witnesses 
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to prove that his client was not in the com- 
partment in which the crime'was committed. 
The prisoner made a passionate assertion 
of his innocence, but the jury found him 
guilty and he was sentenced to a long term 

of penal servitude. 

. . • • • • 

It was into the cell of Gilbert Clayton that 
the astonished warder saw two young ladies 
pass at midnight, and as the cell door was 
securely fastened he made up his mind that 
he had either seen two ghosts, or he was 
suffering from some form of mental dis- 
turbance. 

He peered through the observation hole 
and saw the convict lying asleep. 

Sunbeam and Daydream, who were in the 
cell, had made themselves invisible. 

" Poor fellow ! " said Daydream. 
" There is no doubt that he is innocent. 
And he has petitioned the Home Office and 
no notice has been taken. Let us make 
him happy." 

Sunbeam touched the convict's eyelids 
gently, and he dreamed he was back again 
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in the world, a free man, with his wife 
sitting smiling beside him. 

" You have proved your innocence at 
last," said his wife. 

" Yes, dear, but once I thought I never 
should. When the convict who worked 
with me and knew what I was in for told 
me that after my conviction all the notes 
in the case had been passed through a well- 
known fence, and that the man who brought 
them to him was my double, I put the 
information in the form of a petition and 
sent it to the Home Office, but I only got 
a curt reply through the governor saying 
that my petition for an investigation was 
refused. 

"All the petitions I sent afterwards 
were ignored. But now I am free and 
with you, dear. Justice has been done at 

last." 

• • . . . . 

The deputy-governor of the convict gaol 
was at breakfast in his room in the officers' 
quarters. He was not in a particularly 
amiable mood. Two convicts had escaped 
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the previous day, and all efforts to capture 
them had been fruitless. 

There was a knock at the door and the 
head warder entered. 

" Well, Parsons," said the deputy- 
governor, looking up eagerly at the official, 
" have they got Brackett and Jones yet ? " 

" No, sir, but there's news of 'em. Two 
young ladies have called. They say they 
met the convicts on the moor last night, 
and have some important information to 
give you." 

" Ah ! that is something. Show them 
in. 

The head warder went out and returned 
directly, ushering in two remarkably pretty 
girls. 

The deputy-governor rose and received 
them with the greatest courtesy. He was 
susceptible to the charms of the fair sex, 
and he saw at a glance that his visitors 
were young ladies of good social posi- 
tion. 

The deputy-governor bowed. 

" I understand," he said, " that you have 
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information concerning two escaped con- 
victs," 

" Yes ; we met them last night on the 
moor, and we were quite interested in 
them. ,, 

" Interested ? I should have thought 
you would have been terrified. I suppose 
they did not confide their plans to 
you ? " 

" Yes ; they told us they were going to 
London." 

At that moment the telephone bell rang, 
and the deputy-governor went to the 
instrument and said, " Who are you ? " 

Then, with an expression of astonishment, 
he turned to his visitors. " Someone is 
asking for Miss Smith on the telephone/ * 
he said. 

" Oh, that is quite right," said Sunbeam, 
jumping up and going to the instrument. 
" The poor fellows promised to ring us up 
in the morning and let us know how they 
were getting on." 

The deputy-governor dropped into an 
arxnchair. He had]lost the power of speech. 
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u Are you Brackett ? " said Sunbeam, at 
the telephone. 

" Yes, miss. We got to London all 
right. I've seen my wife and my mother, 
and we're off to Canada on Saturday/ * 

" That's right ; where is Jones ? " 

" I'm here, miss," said a voice at the 
other end of the wire. 

" And how have you got on ? " 

" Splendidly, miss. I joined the Force 
half an hour ago, and I'm to have my 
uniform this afternoon." 

" That's right, Jones." 

" Yes, it's all right for me, but won't 
some of my old pals stare when they see me 
rigged up as a bobby ! They'll keep off 
my beat ; I know a bit too much for 'em." 

" Yes," said Sunbeam, smiling. " I'm 
sure you will make a splendid policeman. 
Good-bye." 

Sunbeam rang off, and the deputy- 
governor with a great effort found his voice. 

" Do you know," he exclaimed, " that 
you are liable to be arrested ? I believe 
you've been assisting these men to escape ! " 
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" We have/' said Daydream, quite 
sweetly. " Their time was up, and they 
ought not to have been detained." 

" They forfeited the remission — " 

" They were unjustly accused of breaches 
of prison discipline." 

" Good gracious ! " exclaimed the deputy- 
governor, " who are you ? How do you 
know these things ? " 

" We are fairies," replied Daydream. 

" Fairies ! Nonsense ! You must be 
lunatics." 

" Oh, no," said Daydream, coming close 
to the chair in which the deputy-governor 
was still seated, and looking into his eyes. 
" We are fairies, and you are going to obey 
us." 

The deputy-governor blinked. Day- 
dream's gaze was remarkably penetrating. 

" Certainly," he said — " of course — any- 
thing you young ladies desire." 

" Well, first of all, you will give the con- 
victs a holiday." 

" Yes — but I — er — don't see quite how it 
is to be managed." 
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" Oh, leave that to us," said Daydream. 
" We'll take all the trouble off your hands." 

She waved her umbrella, then led the 
deputy-governor to the window. He threw 
up his hands with horror. The convicts 
were all out in the grounds. Some of them 
were strolling about smoking pipes and 
reading newspapers. Others had already 
started a cricket match. 

" Luncheon will be provided in a big 
marquee," said Sunbeam, laying her hand 
on the deputy-governor's shoulder, " and 
you will preside and make a nice little 
speech." 

" Certainly — certainly ! I'll write one 
out and study it. I suppose it would be 
rather a graceful thing if, after luncheon, 
I gave every man a cigar ? " 

" I think they would like it. But for 
the afternoon let there be athletic sports 
for prizes, and in the evening a ball." 

" A ball — ha, ha ! — that's funny ! Fancy 
a lot of convicts dancing with each other ! " 

" Oh, but they need not dance with each 
other. I have arranged for their wives and 
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sweethearts to come down by special train, 
so there will be plenty of partners for the 
poor men." 

" Wives and sweethearts ! " cried the 
deputy-governor, aghast. " What will the 
Prison Commissioners say ? " 

" Nothing. They will not be troubled with 
the details. Do not be afraid. Perfect 
order will be maintained — we have arranged 
for that. You will open the ball with the 
wife of the convict who has been longest 
with you." 

' And what will you do ? " groaned the 
deputy-governor. 

" Oh, we are going to London ; we must 
be at the Home Office this afternoon." 

" The Home Office ? " 

" Yes ; we are going to insist upon 
Gilbert Clayton being released. It is most 
improper for a British subject to be kept in 
prison after his innocence has been proved." 

The deputy-governor shrugged his 
shoulders. "You seem to be able to do 
what you like with me," he said ; " but if 
you can move the Home Office — " 
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There was a knock at the door, and the 
head warder entered. 

" If you please, sir," he said, " the 
convicts' compliments, and they have sub- 
scribed for a little testimonial to you. It's 
a motor-car, sir. There it is in the grounds 
— just by the shed." 

The deputy-governor looked out of the 
window and saw a magnificent motor-car. 

" For me!" he exclaimed, " and from 
the men ! But where did they get the 
money from to pay for a superb machine 
like that ? " 

The fairies smiled at each other. When 
the deputy-governor tore himself from the 
window they had disappeared. 

The assistant-secretary was seated in his 
private room at the Home Office, and he 
was very much annoyed. 

" The Home Office is not a Court of 
Criminal Appeal," he exclaimed, as he put 
a blue pencil " Nil " on the twenty-third 
petition that had been placed before him 
asking for the reinvestigation of a case. 
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" About the case of Gilbert Clayton ? " 
said a sweet voice. 

The assistant-secretary started and 
looked up. 

Two charming young ladies were standing 
by his desk. 

" I beg your pardon/' stammered the 
official. " Did you send your cards up ? " 

" Oh, no," said Sunbeam. " We thought 
it would save time if we came our- 
selves.' ' 

" May I inquire who you are and what 
interest you have in the case you mention ? " 

" We are two young Englishwomen, and 
we do not like an Englishman to be refused 
justice by English officials. ,, 

" I don't know how you got into my 
room," replied the assistant-secretary, " but 
this is a most unofficial proceeding. If you 
will kindly put anything you have to say 
in the form of a petition and forward it in 
the usual way — " 

" It will share the fate of all the other 
petitions you receive here," replied Day- 
dream, sternly. 
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" Gilbert Clayton was convicted after a 
most patient trial ; the evidence of the 
witnesses was overwhelming ; the evidence 
of the handwriting expert — " 

" Witnesses may be mistaken." 

" But the jury found Clayton guilty.' ' 

" They did not know the facts. The 
notes were disposed of after Clayton was 
in prison, and by a man who is his 
absolute double." 

" My dear young lady, that is the sort of 
trash the newspapers print. Our police 
system, our prison system, our system of 
criminal procedure, and — if I may say so — 
our system at the Home Office, are all 
absolutely perfect. The convict Clayton 
is a guilty man." 

" We shall see," exclaimed Daydream, 
as she waved her umbrella. 

The next moment a high official from 
Scotland Yard burst into the room. The 
fairies instantly made themselves invisible. 

" I say," said the gentleman from Scot- 
land Yard, " a most extraordinary thing 
has happened. A policeman has arrested 
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a man and brought us absolute proof that 
he was the real author of the crime for 
which Gilbert Clayton was sentenced/ ' 

" Impossible ! " exclaimed the assistant- 
secretary. 

''It is a fact. The officer — Police- 
constable Jones, who is apparently new to 
the Force — ran a man in, and informed his 
inspector that this person had committed 
the Portsmouth train outrage, stolen the 
notes, and passed them to a well-known 
fence. The fence has been arrested and 
has confessed. The man in custody is the 
living image of Gilbert Clayton/ ' 

" Then the statements in Clayton's 
petitions are true ? " 

" Absolutely ; he must be released at 
once/' 

" It's a confounded nuisance," said the 
assistant-secretary. " There will be the 
usual hullabaloo in the Press. Convicts 
have no business to be innocent. By being 
so they destroy public confidence in — 
But where are those young ladies ? " 

" My dear fellow," said the gentleman 
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from Scotland Yard, " I did not come here 
to talk about young ladies. I've told you 
what has happened, and you must see the 
Home Secretary at once and get a free 
pardon for Gilbert Clayton." 

When Sunbeam and Daydream returned 
to the great convict prison the gaiety was 
at its height. All the cells were prettily 
decorated with flowers, and in the largest 
room a ball was in progress. 

Gilbert Clayton's wife had been tele- 
graphed for and had arrived, and they were 
sitting together holding each other's hands 
in a quiet corner of the room and watching 
the dancers. 

It had been arranged that Sir Roger de 
Coverley should precede supper. The con- 
victs had just taken their partners, and the 
deputy-governor had come up smiling to 
Mrs Clayton to know if he " might have the 
pleasure," when the two fairies suddenly 
appeared in the middle of the room. 

" Ladies and gentlemen," said Sunbeam, 
" I have the pleasure to inform you that 
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Mr Gilbert Clayton's innocence has been 
proved." 

At that moment a Government messenger 
rode into the room on a motor-cycle, dashed 
up to the deputy-governor, and handed him 
an official envelope. The deputy-governor 
tore it open and then, leaping on the refresh- 
ment buffet, exclaimed, " A free pardon for 
Gilbert Clayton ! " 

A moment afterwards Mr and Mrs Clayton 
were being whirled along the road to Ports- 
mouth in a light-blue motor-car. 

The next morning nobody in the prison 
remembered anything about the fete, but 
everybody lay rather late. 

At the Home Office the assistant-secretary 
sat with a pile of petitions around him. He 
was studying them all carefully with a view 
to making inquiries into each case. 

And Sunbeam and Daydream sat smiling 
at Mrs Twitterby over the breakfast-table 
at Mazenod Mansions. 



CHAPTER VII 

AT THE LADIES' CLUB 

" Joe, dear," said Mrs Ehrenstein to her 
husband, " Fve asked two charming girls 
to dine with us to-night at the Carlton/ ' 

Mr Joseph Ehrenstein looked up from the 
Times and said " Oh ! " 

" I met them at the club yesterday. 
Somebody introduced us. I really forget 
who it was — but they were so sweet that I 
took quite a fancy to them. They are 
Colonials, it seems, and visiting London for 
the first time." 

" Ah," said Mr Ehrenstein. 

" So, as they have evidently seen very 
little of London, and have no friends here, 
I offered to chaperon them to the Carlton. I 
hope you have no engagements this evening, 
Joe ? " 

" No," said Mr Ehrenstein. 

" Then that's settled, dear. We dine at 
156 
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8.30, and we are to meet them in the Palm 
Room." 

Mrs Ehrenstein, satisfied that she had 
secured her husband for the evening, left 
him to finish his Times in peace. 

The Ehrensteins were very rich people 
indeed. Joseph Aaron Stein had started 
life humbly, had made money early, and a 
fortune before he was forty. He had 
married also early, the best little woman 
in the world, of origin as humble as himself 
but with social ambitions. They had 
emigrated to America soon after their 
marriage, and there Mr Joseph Aaron Stein 
had made his pile. 

So as soon as they began to find time for 
spending some of the money they had made, 
Mr Aaron Stein changed his name to Ehren- 
stein, and it was as Mr and Mrs Ehrenstein 
that they came to London and took a house 
in Mayfair. 

" Joe " Ehrenstein did not want grandeur 
and he did not want gaiety, but, as his one 
desire in life was to make " the best little 
woman in the world " happy, he let her 
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have all the grandeur and gaiety she 
wanted. 

They did not aspire to the Smart Set or 
the " best houses/ ' They were content to 
be highly esteemed among the wealthy 
middle-class people who accepted their 
hospitality and welcomed them in return. 
And in their quiet, unostentatious way they 
did many noble acts of practical charity. 

Sunbeam and Daydream, walking about 
the West End in search of adventure one 
afternoon, had come upon a ladies' club, and 
had decided to go in and see what it was like. 

They had no difficulty, being fairies, in 
passing the hall porter, and when they sat 
down by one of the big windows nobody 
looked upon them as strangers whose 
presence ought to be challenged. 

They saw Mrs Ehrenstein buried in the 
pages of an illustrated monthly, liked her 
appearance, and at once willed that she 
should come and speak to them. 

In a few minutes they were chatting 
affably with their new acquaintance, and 
had invited her to dome and see them at 
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their flat. Mrs" Ehrenstein promised that 
she would, but insisted that they must first 
dine with her. " It will be dull for you at 
my house," she said. " You see, we've no 
children, and Joe and I like to dine out as 
often as we can — we see people, and it is 
livelier. So if you will dine with us to- 
morrow at the Carlton at half-past eight we 
shall be awfully pleased." 

That is how the invitation was given. 
The fairies accepted it gladly. They 
wanted to see some of the fashionable 
restaurants of London, and even fairies 
cannot very well dine publicly alone, 
especially when they are young and pretty, 
as, of course, most fairies are. 

Before Mrs Ehrenstein left the club she 
had given her new friends many interesting 
particulars in her good-natured, gossipy 
way concerning some of the members who 
were present. 

She had pointed out a tall, willowy 
woman of about thirty-five, with big blue 
eyes and corn-coloured hair, as the author- 
ess of the Society novel which had taken 
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London by storm on account of its interest- 
ing and somewhat scandalous revelations. 

" That, my dears," she said, in a discreet 
whisper, " is Mrs Gaston Grey. She writes 
under the name of ' Zut.' Nobody knows 
what it means, but it is supposed to be 
awfully clever, and quite a number of 
women have given it to their dogs — especi- 
ally to black Poms. It sounds so like 
' soot/ you know." 

" And who are they ? " said Daydream, 
as they passed through the smoking-room 
and saw two fashionably-dressed young 
women standing by the fireplace in a manly 
way, and drawling out a conversation 
between the whiffs of tobacco from their 
cigarettes ; "are they what are called 
bachelor girls?" 

" Oh, no, my dear," replied Mrs Ehren- 
stein, smiling. " They are both married. 
One is a Mrs Jack Gillingham and the other 
Mrs Morris — Molly Morris she is generally 
called in the club." 

" And who is that middle-aged lady in 
the corner reading the Sportsman ? " 
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Mrs Ehrenstein laughed. " She wouldn't 
like to hear herself called middle-aged, but, 
of course, she is, as you can see for your- 
selves, though she makes up so tremendously. 
That is the Countess de Something or other, 
I always forget her name, it is something 
unpronounceable with ' g's ' and ' z's ' in 
it, and is supposed to be Polish. We always 
speak of her in the club as the Countess. 
She is a great bridge player, and, 
between ourselves, my dear, she makes a 
book." 

" What, another lady writer ? " 
" No — of course, you don't understand, 
being new to our English ways. She takes 
money from any of our members who want 
to back horses — and I'm sorry to say a good 
many do — and lays the odds at — er — 
starting price, I think you call it. She 
always pays what she loses. I have heard 
it whispered that she is really only an agent 
for a West-End bookmaker, and does his 
business in the club. But I don't care for 
these people, my dears, and so of course I 
really don't know if all that is said is true — 
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I daresay not. A good deal of our club 
tittle-tattle isn't." 

" Really ! " said Sunbeam, with a little 
sigh ; " I had no idea that your ladies' 
clubs were so — what shall I say ? " 

" ' Up-to-date/ my dear, that is the word, 
I think. But you must not judge all 
women's clubs by this. We are quite a 
worldly set here. There are women's clubs 
where the members are serious — very 
serious, indeed." 

" I always thought a woman's club was 
serious. I thought the members met for 
study or social work, or — " 

Mrs Ehrenstein laughed. 

" A sort of superior mothers' meeting ? 
No, there are very few clubs of that sort in 
the West End, but in the South of London 
and at the East End there are women's 
clubs that render good service to the women 
workers and help forward all the move- 
ments for removing the disabilities of the 
sex. But there is nothing of that sort here. 
We are a club for women of the world. We 
play bridge and smoke and talk scandal and 
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invite our male friends to our luncheons and 
dinners — and all that sort of thing. There 
are no men here now, because it is between 
times, but you will see plenty at the hour of 
1 tea.' " 

" Thank you/' said Sunbeam ; " it is all 
very interesting, isn't it, Jenny ? " 

" Yes," said Jenny, " most interesting — 
and useful." 

" By-the-bye," said Mrs Ehrenstein, 
looking, for her, rather keenly at the girls, 
" how is it you are members ? If you have 
no friends in London, how did you manage 
to get put up ? " 

" Oh," said Sunbeam, " we are rather 
well known in the Colonies, and we have 
been made honorary members." 

" I see," said Mrs Ehrenstein ; " but I 
really must be going. Tve promised Joe — 
that's my husband, you know — to take him 
out this afternoon. The dear old thing 
won't come here. He absolutely refuses 
to put his foot inside the place. He 
has rather old-fashioned notions about 
women." 
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" Do any husbands come here with their 
wives ? " said Sunbeam. 

" Oh, yes, occasionally, but not often. 
The committee do not encourage that sort 
of thing. Well, good-bye, and remember 
we shall expect you to-morrow — 8.30 sharp 
— the Carlton." 

Mrs Ehrenstein shook hands heartily with 
her two young Colonial friends and whisked 
herself off. 

"That is a nice little woman," said Sun- 
beam, " and I am glad we met her ; but I 
think, Daydream dear, we, as good fairies, 
might try and give some of the other 
members of this club a little moral lesson." 

Mrs Gaston Grey, the famous " Zut," 
was being made much of by a party of 
admiring club women. 

" How wonderfully you have hit off the 
Duchess of Dartford, my dear Zut," said 
one. " Everybody recognised the char- 
acter. How closely you must have studied 
her. Of course you know her intimately ? " 

" I did," said Zut, carelessly. " We were 
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what I suppose you would call bosom friends 
at one time, but after the incident that I put 
in my book, and that I need not say I toned 
down, of course I dropped her." 

" And where did you drop her from ? " 
said a stout, red-faced, but still aristocratic- 
looking woman, whom nobody remembered 
ever to have seen in the club before. " I 
hope it was not from the window of the top 
room in which your husband keeps the 
unredeemed pledges." 

" What do you mean, madam ? " ex- 
claimed the great Society novelist, turning 
angrily upon the stranger. 

" Her husband — unredeemed pledges ! " 
murmured the astonished members. 

" Oh, yes," the red-faced lady went on, 
quietly. " Don't you know that Mr Gaston 
Grey — there is no Gaston on his tickets — is 
a successful pawnbroker who has shops in 
various parts of London ? Of course, a 
pawnbroker is a very useful, a very neces- 
sary, and often a very respectable member 
of the community, but I don't think his 
wife ought to write stories about the ladies 
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who occasionally entrust him with their 
jewellery as security for a loan/' 

The Society novelist had gone rather pale, 
but she faced her adversary bravely. 

" You are making a mistake in your 
pawnbroker, madam/' she said. "It is 
not usual for such remarks to be made in 
a club, though doubtless you have never 
been in one before, and may plead ignorance. 
But I must ask for your naijie, that I may 
request the committee to find out how you 
got into a club intended for ladies." 

" My name is at your service/' replied 
the stranger ; " but you ought to know it, 
seeing that we were bosom friends. I am 
the Duchess of Dartford." 

The Society novelist gave a little gasp, 
and exclaimed, " You shall hear from my 
solicitors/ 1 

At that moment she caught sight of 
herself in a mirror. The three pompons in 
her chic little hat had turned to three brass 
balls, and where a little jewelled watch had 
been attached to the lappet of her smart 
jacket was a pawn-ticket, with the words 
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" G. Grey, Pawnbroker/' printed upon it. 
The Society novelist burst into tears and 
rushed from the room. 

The ladies who had been witnesses of this 
strange scene tittered. 

" Fancy/' said one, " her husband is a 
pawnbroker, and really by her books you 
would think she had the entree of all the best 
houses in London." 

When they turned to compliment the 
Duchess on the result of her little verbal 
duel with " Zut " there was no Duchess to 
be seen. The only strangers present were 
two pretty girls, one of whom sat by the 
window, a neatly-folded umbrella resting 
by her chair. This young lady was quietly 
turning over the pages of The Strand 
Magazine, and had apparently taken no 
interest in the little Society drama that had 
just been enacted. 

Mrs Jack Gillingham and Molly Morris 
were sitting in the smoking-room, which 
had filled up rapidly with lady members 
and their gentlemen guests. 
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" Molly/' said Mrs Jack, " you are nearer 
the bell than I am, you might ring it. I 
want a brandy-and-soda." 

Now, Mrs Gillingham did not want a 
brandy-and-soda — she would have pre- 
ferred a cup of tea — but she had the reputa- 
tion of being an up-to-date club woman, 
and there were a number of smart people 
in the room upon whom she was anxious to 
make an impression. 

And she did, but not in the way she had 
intended. 

For, suddenly, outside the door there was 
heard the sound of a baby crying, and a look 
of blank astonishment came into the faces 
of the women, while the men tittered audibly. 

And before anyone could go out to dis- 
cover the meaning of these extraordinary 
sounds a pretty little girl of six came run- 
ning into the room, and throwing her arms 
round the neck of Mrs Jack Gillingham 
exclaimed, " Oh, mummy, the twins were 
so naughty in the park, nurse has brought 
them to you to see if you can make them 
be good." 
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And into the smoking-room came a 
comely English nursemaid wheeling a baby 
carriage in which a pair of plump infants 
were seated screaming at the top of their 
voices. 

" I can't think what's come to them, 
ma'am/' said the nurse, apologetically ; 
" they've kicked their shoes off, they've 
thrown their feeding-bottles on to the pave- 
ment and smashed them, and they shrieked 
so in Piccadilly that the old gentlemen in 
the clubs came to the windows and shook 
their fists at them. So I thought I would 
bring them here and see if you could hush 
them off for me." 

Then, before Mrs Jack could protest, the 
nurse had lifted the twins out and placed 
them scientifically in their mother's loving 
arms. 

Mrs Jack Gillingham had been too horror- 
stricken to remove the cigarette from her 
lips, and at that minute the waiter entered 
and, popping off the cork, said, " Brandy- 
and-soda for you, ma'am." 

That was the last straw. The women in 
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the smoking-room giggled and the men 
roared. 

Mrs Jack Gillingham sat the picture of 
helpless mortification, with her babies in 
her arms, and Molly Morris, quitting the 
side of her friend, hurriedly made for 
another part of the room. She was afraid 
she might be asked to take one of the twins* 

But Molly Morris had only taken three 
paces from the point of danger when the 
door of the smoking-room opened again and 
an excited stout, elderly female with her 
bonnet on the back of her head entered 
dragging a pretty little boy of seven in a 
sailor suit after her by the hand. 

The boy was screaming with passion and 
kicking his custodian's legs with all his 
might. 

The stout, elderly person made straight 
for Mrs Morris. 

" What is the meaning of this, Johnson ? " 
exclaimed that lady, her eyes positively 
blazing with indignation. 

" Meaning, ma'am — I'll tell you^the 
meaning and in plain English. If you 
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can't stop at home and look after your 
family, you'd better leave somebody as can. 
I'm not going to have this imp of mischief 
in my kitchen assaulting and a-battering 
me. The owdacious little wretch ackshally 
come behind me when I was talking to the 
greengrocer's young man and pulled my 
false hair off ! " 

" I didn't, ma ! " bellowed the little boy. 
" I only said, ' Cook, does your hair come 
off like ma's ? ' and I took hold of it and 
it did." 

Molly Morris rushed at her small son, 
seized him by the hand, and dragged him 
from the club smoking-room before he could 
make any further revelations. 

Mrs Johnson, the cook, remained for a 
moment, glared around, tossed her head 
contemptuously, and exclaimed, " Humph, 
you're pretty well set to work, ain't you, 
and I suppose you call yourselves ladies. 
My old grandmother smoked a clay pipe, 
and where I come from it was thought she 
lowered the family by doing it. But you're 
ladies, and this ain't a apple-stall at the 
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corner of a street, it's a club ! Good after- 
noon ! " 

Mrs Jack Gillingham had sat through the 
scene like a wax model of the mother of two 
at Madame Tussaud's. She had not uttered 
a word, but the twins had carried on an 
animated conversation in their own 
language. 

" I think, ma'am," said the nurse, " as 
this atmosphere isn't particularly good for 
them. They look like choking. It's the 
tobacco smoke — they ain't used to it." 

The maternal instinct triumphed. Mrs 
Jack Gillingham rose defiantly and bore her 
offspring from the room. The nurse 
with the little girl followed her. 

As Mrs Gillingham went through the hall 
staring straight in front of her, but carrying 
her babies carefully, a voice whispered in 
her ear, " Don't be ashamed. You are a 
young English mother tending her own 
little ones. That is a far nobler occupation 
than smoking cigarettes and drinking 
brandy and soda." 

Mrs Gillingham looked round and saw 
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two pretty girls standing in the hall smiling 
at her. 

One of them carried a neatly-folded 
umbrella. She touched Mrs " Jack " with 
it gently, and instantly the young mother's 
features relaxed into a smile. She stooped 
and kissed her now sleeping babies tenderly, 
and went out into the sunshine crooning an 
old-world lullaby. 

The very much made-up middle-aged 
Countess, whose name Mrs Ehrenstein had 
been unable to pronounce, was an English 
lady of good family, married to a Polish 
Count of ancient lineage and unblemished 
escutcheon, but latterly of limited means. 
The Count in his young days preferred the 
gaieties of Europe to the disturbed atmo- 
sphere of his native land, and had for the 
first few years after his marriage with the 
young English lady who fell in love with 
him at Monte Carlo and married him in Nice 
sufficient means to make life exceedingly 
pleasant. 

But bad investments and extravagance 
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had told their tale, and now that the Count 
and Countess were no longer young they 
found their means becoming every day 
more straitened. 

But the Countess was not going to resign 
her luxurious style of living without a 
struggle. She had sufficient good reputa- 
tion to keep her position in Society, and she 
was too well known ever to be suspected of 
being an adventuress. 

She had always been a good card-player. 
Her husband had made her one. When 
bridge became a fashionable craze the 
Countess saw her opportunity. She had 
her bridge parties at home, and she played 
bridge out. She played bridge at her club, 
and being an amiable woman of the world 
she found no difficulty in persuading the 
foolish women, who lost more money than 
they could afford to pay, to confide in 
her. 

The Countess, in pretended sympathy, 
would tell her anxious acquaintances where 
they could borrow the money to pay their 
debts. She recommended them to an 
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obliging money-lender who made a speciality 
of this sort of business, and she took her 
commission. Encouraged by her success 
in this direction, and discovering that many 
of her fair friends were speculative, she 
found a starting-price bookmaker and ar- 
ranged to do business for him with her large 
circle of female acquaintances. It soon 
became known that the Countess could 
" get money on," and so it came about that 
in the course of time the Countess was 
actually " making a book " in a fashionable 
ladies' club. 

The Countess was in the card-room. A 
bridge party had just been formed and the 
players were seated round the table. A 
number of ladies had gathered to watch the 
play, for the bridge parties were always 
interesting, especially when, as sometimes 
happened, a fair player lost her temper as 
well as her money. 

" No trumps ! " exclaimed the Countess 
as she looked at her hand, and at that 
moment the door of the card-room opened 
and a gentleman of pronounced Hebrew 
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type entered and sat down by the Countess 
at the card-table. 

" Good afternoon, Countess/' he said. 
" You wrote me for a cheque, so I thought 
I'd call in here and settle up." 

" Go away ! " shrieked the Countess. 

The man stared. " What for ? " he said. 
" Business is business. Let's settle up. 
Here's a cheque for £150. That's your 
commission on the loans to Lady Simpkins, 
to Mrs Frampton, and to Mrs Hawker- 
Watkins." 

" What ! " exclaimed the three ladies, 
who were in the room ; " you are paid to 
get us to borrow money ? " 

" You horrid creature ! " cried Lady 
Simpkins ; " you are only a money-lender's 
tout after all ! " 

Before the Countess had recovered herself 
sufficiently to reply, a horsey-looking man, 
rather loudly dressed and smoking a big 
cigar, made his appearance and sat down 
on the other side of her. 

" Afternoon, Countess ! " he said. " I've 
come to give you the tip. The police have 
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summoned me for taking ready money — 
they've seized my books, and I've had to 
give your name as my partner. We've got 
to appear at Bow Street to-morrow morn- 
mg. 

The unhappy Countess, overcome by this 
fresh disaster, burst into tears. When she 
lifted her face the streaks of sorrow had 
played sad havoc with her complexion. 

The secretary of the club had entered. 
" Countess," she said, " after these revela- 
tions I must ask you to leave the club at 
once." 

The Countess tottered towards the door. 
The money-lender and the bookmaker 
rushed gallantly forward, and each of them 
offered her an arm, vyhich in her dazed 
condition she accepted. 

Supported by the bookmaker and the 
money-lender the Countess passed through 
the hall of the club and out into the 
street. 

" What a scandal ! " exclaimed the 
ladies. " I hope nothing will get into the 
papers." 

M 
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" No," said the secretary, " we don't want 

' A LADIES 1 CLUB, 

STARTLING REVELATIONS/ 

on the contents bills to-morrow.' ' 

" Ladies' clubs are excellent institutions," 
said a gentle voice, " but they should not 
be places where women smoke and bet and 
get introduced to money-lenders." 

Everybody turned. But there was no- 
body to be seen where the voice came from, 
but two pretty girls, one of whom was 
carrying a neatly-folded umbrella. 

" I think we did a good afternoon's work 
at the Ladies' Club," said Sunbeam, as 
they drove back to Bloomsbury in a hansom 

" Yes," replied Daydream, " and to- 
morrow we dine with the Ehrensteins at 
the Carlton. I wonder whether we shall 
find a sphere of usefulness for philanthropic 
fairies there ! " 



CHAPTER VIII 

AT THE CARLTON 

The Palm Room of the fashionable West- 
End restaurant was a dream of flowers and 
soft lights and fair women when Daydream 
and Sunbeam, looking radiantly lovely in 
the latest creations of a great man-milliner 
of world-wide fame, entered it, and settling 
themselves in a quiet corner surveyed the 
scene while they awaited the arrival of the 
Ehrensteins. 

They had not worried about their frocks. 
They had driven to the magnificent atelier 
of an artist in female attire late that after- 
noon and ordered them. 

" We want them at once/' said Sunbeam, 
as the chief of the department, assisted by 
a bevy of smiling satellites, drifted forward 
to receive their commands. 

The chief of the department turned pale. 

" But surely," he said, " it is a mistake. 

179 
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It is not to be imagined that the mesdames 
would find here the ready-made ? " 

Sunbeam smiled. " Oh, no ; but the 
dresses have to be ready for us this after- 
noon." 

At that moment two assistants advanced 
carrying two lovely creations. 

" Ah, they are here," said Sunbeam. 

Before the astonished chief could apolo- 
gise for the mistake he had made in im- 
agining that the young ladies were new 
clients of the house, Daydream and Sun- 
beam were in the frocks and were surveying 
themselves approvingly in the mirrors. 

" They are perfect ! " said Daydream. 
" If you will give us the account we will pay 
now." 

Again the chief of the department went 
pale and the young lady assistants 
trembled. 

The suggestion of cash before delivery 
was so unheard of that for a moment none 
of the staff could frame a reply. 

When Daydream picked up her little gold 
bag, which she had placed on a chair, laying 
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her neat little umbrella on the top of it, and, 
taking out a packet of bank-notes, held 
them towards the head lady assistant, all 
the other assistants stared at the crisp little 
packet as though they had never seen a 
bank-note in their lives. 

" Madam will send a cheque/' gasped the 
chief of the department. " We do not — 
that is — er — we are not accustomed to take 
money without that we consult the head of 
the firm, who is in Paris. I dare not — 
er — 

The chief of the department had visions 
that if he took cash in this way somebody 
would presently be coming with an account 
in gold and the odd money in silver and 
coppers, and that was a thing too dreadful 
to contemplate. 

" But it is not money that my sister is 
offering you ? " said Sunbeam. " It is 
paper — a cheque is paper, too — and this 
is superior paper, you know ; the quality 
is much finer than the paper cheques are 
made of." 

The chief of the department still hesitated 
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" I should rather a cheque/' he said. 
" Our bankers would think it so strange if 
we paid in cash." 

" What is the amount we owe you ? " 
said Daydream. " I hope it is not beneath 
the dignity of your house to tell us that." 

The chief of the department looked at 
the head lady assistant, who had a sudden 
inspiration, and said that the frocks were 
seventy-five guineas each. 

" Thank you," said Daydream. " I 
thought that was the amount j you will 
find this cheque drawn for £157, 10s. If 
you will kindly send the frocks home at 
once we shall be obliged." 

The chief of the department took a deep 
breath and involuntarily rubbed his eyes. 

The young lady was offering him not 
bank-notes, but a cheque. 

The head lady assistant took it with a 
trembling hand and gave it to the second 
lady assistant, who handed it to the third, 
who took it with a little giggle and walked 
out of the room with it. 

The fairies were in their outdoor attire in 
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a moment ; in fact, they were dressed and 
half-way down the stairs before the head 
lady assistant had recovered herself suffici- 
ently to instruct her assistants to take 
the seventy-five guinea " dreams " off 
the young ladies who paid before 
delivery. 

" Who are they ? " the assistants ex- 
claimed in chorus as the fairies departed. 
" They are not Americans — they must be 
Colonials." 

" We never have the clients of the kind 
before/' said the chief of the department. 
" I feel my health go bad — I am unfit for 
business — I must go home." 

The lady assistants were very sympa- 
thetic, for the chief of the department was 
a handsome Frenchman, and had a long 
moustache with curly ends, and dark-brown 
eyes that would have been like a poem by 
Tennyson if the owner of them had been 
English. 

When they had sympathised with tjie 
chief, who received their condolences in a 
gold-and-white Louis XIV. chair, someone 
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suddenly remembered that the frocks were 
to be sent home at once. 

The second lady assistant rang for a 
lower-grade young lady to remove the 
frocks and pack them for delivery. 

When the lower-grade young lady came 
in and received her orders she looked a 
little astonished. 

" But they have gone already/' she said. 
"Mile, le Roy followed the young ladies 
with them in a hansom." 

Mr Ehrenstein had been prepared by his 
wife to find the Misses Smith pretty, but 
when he beheld the two lovely girls dressed, 
as he said, " like duchesses in a picture- 
book," he was astonished. " If they are 
Colonials I'll eat my hat," he murmured to 
his wife. 

A hat is not a fitting hors d'&uvre to a 
Carlton dinner, and Mrs Ehrenstein whis- 
pered, " Don't be vulgar, Joe, dear. Re- 
member where you are," and Joe instantly 
assumed the nearest approach to Society 
manners he was capable of. 
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But his admiration of his wife's protegees 
was fatherly and frank, and when they were 
seated at the table he had reserved by 
telephone he was unable to conceal his 
satisfaction. 

For the Ehrensteins' guests were the 
evident admiration of everybody who could 
see them. " Who are those exquisite 
girls ? " said the famous foreign diplomatist 
who was dining with a Cabinet Minister. 

The Cabinet Minister shook his head. 
" I don't know— I'll ask." 

He sent for the manager, and the manager 
came, but could give no information. " I 
never saw them before, sir," he said, " but 
they are dining with Mr and Mrs Ehren- 
stein." 

" Ah ! — American friends of theirs, I sup- 
pose ? " said the Cabinet Minister. " What 
lovely girls they grow on the other side ! 
I wish I had gone there when I was 
younger." 

The Cabinet Minister was on the wrong 
Side of fifty and a bachelor. The great 
diplomatist was a bachelor too, but he was 
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only forty. He telegraphed that evening 
to his Government to ask to be transferred 
from London to Washington. 

At about nine o'clock there was the sound 
of considerable disturbance in the street. 
The noise was so great that it reached the 
ears of the company in the restaurant. 

The Cabinet Minister inquired of a waiter 
what it was, and was informed that a pro- 
cession of the unemployed was parading the 
West, and that it had stopped outside the 
Carlton and the leader was making speeches 
about the luxury of the rich. 

The Cabinet Minister frowned. " The 
police ought not to allow a night proces- 
sion/' he said. " It is illegal in the daytime 
even." 

The manager, who had been out, re- 
turned. He looked annoyed, but hastened 
to the Cabinet Minister to reassure him. 

" It is nothing/' he said, " but it ought 
not to have occurred. It was not a pro- 
cession. It seems the men came by 
different routes in small parties and met 
here. The police are clearing them away." 
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Joe Ehrenstein, having asked what was 
happening, informed the young ladies. 

" Poor chaps ! " he said. " Of course, 
we can't help being rich any more than 
they can help being poor. I can under- 
stand what they feel when they see a place 
like this lighted up and know what it means 
— lots of 'em have starving wives and 
children at home." 

" Poor men ! " said Sunbeam ; " why do 
not you rich people let them come in and 
have a good dinner ? They want it more 
than you do." 

Joe Ehrenstein shrugged his shoulders. 

" It would be a lovely idea," he said ; 
" but I don't think the management would 
care for it." 

" Oh, I wish they would come in," said 
Daydream, waving her fan. 

And then a most extraordinary thing 
occurred. A procession of ill-clad, gaunt, 
hungry-looking men walked through the 
doors of the Carlton two abreast and 
nobody attempted to stop them. 

The attendants in the Palm Room stood 
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aside. The men took off their hats and, 
still marching, began to sing, " We've got 
no work to do." 

The beautifully-dressed women seated 
at the dinner-tables rose nervously — some 
of them screamed. Their cavaliers rose 
too, but did not scream. They formed up 
in close rank at the entrance to the 
restaurant. 

Their faces were very grave. They 
hoped that the starving men intended no 
violence. They were prepared to contri- 
bute if a collection was the object of the 
intrusion. But if there was to be trouble, 
then they would protect the trembling fair 
as it becomes brave men to do. 

Joe Ehrenstein had involuntarily seized 
a champagne bottle. Mrs Ehrenstein 
hurriedly removed her diamonds and tied 
them up in her serviette. 

" Don't be nervous/' said Sunbeam. 
" These poor fellows will do nobody any 
harm." 

Then she rose and, in a sweet, clear voice, 
said, — 
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" Ladies and gentlemen." 

Immediately every eye was turned in her 
direction. 

" I think the best thing we can do/' she 
said, as soon as she had secured the guests' 
attention, " is to give up our places to these 
poor fellows and wait on them." 

There was a moment's hesitation ; then 
there was a murmur of approval. 

Daydream in the meantime had risen and 
gone to the manager, who, with great 
presence of mind, had given the signal 
which summoned his entire staff to fire- 
drill. 

The entrance to the restaurant was 
guarded by a dozen hotel porters, each 
armed with a hose ready for action. 

The manager had commenced a speech 
to the unemployed. 

" Gentlemen," he said, " if you will retire 
I will start a subscription for you among 
the guests. If you remain I must warn you 
that you will find that this establishment is 
conducted on strictly temperance principles. 
Our supply of cold water is at your service." 
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Daydream, pushing the staff gently aside, 
approached the manager and touched him 
on the shoulder with her fan. 

" You have a kindly nature/' she said. 
" Let these poor men pass. Your guests 
demand the pleasure of their company." 

The manager bowed. He could not re- 
sist the sympathetic appeal of the beautiful 
eyes that were gazing into his. 

" It is a grand idea," he said. " If my 
clients wish it. They are the masters. I 
also will help. My kitchen is at the service 
of the company and these unfortunate sons 
of labour." 

The unemployed, who had halted at a 
signal from Daydream, gave three hearty 
cheers. Then they filed into the restaurant 
in the most orderly manner possible and 
took their seats at the vacated tables. 

"The menus are in French," said Sun- 
beam, " and you will not care for any of the 
items. Good old-fashioned English fare 
will suit you best." 

Instantly a procession of waiters appeared 
bearing joints of roast beef and dishes of 
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greens and potatoes. Others brought in 
great trays filled with tankards of beer. 

Then the guests whose dinners had been 
so strangely interrupted took up their 
places near the various tables and waited 
on the men. 

It was a beautiful sight to see exquisitely- 
dressed women sparkling with diamonds, 
and handsome men whose names were 
household words in Society and the City, 
acting as waiters and waitresses on the 
hungry unemployed. 

The scene so affected Joe Ehrenstein that 
he shed tears and called for a gross of 
picture postcards. He wrote a cheque for 
one pound on each card, and went round 
the room and laid one by the plate of each 
of the new guests. 

When the men had all been served Sun- 
beam stepped to the centre. 

" Don't you think," she said, " that they 
would like to have their wives and children 
with them ? " 

" Yes, yes," cried all the ladies with one 
voice. " Let us send for them." 
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" They are here," said Sunbeam. " Look 
— the management has filled the Palm 
Room with tables to accommodate them." 

It was true. The Palm Room was pre- 
pared for a feast. Long tables were laid 
lengthways over the entire space, and 
presently there entered a company the like 
of which the great hotel had never seen 
before. 

The wives and children of the unem- 
ployed trooped in. They were quickly 
seated, and the waiters, after having rapidly 
decorated the tables with pretty flowers, 
proceeded to serve an old English dinner. 

" Ladies/' said Sunbeam, " you will re- 
main and wait on the men. Gentlemen, I 
think you would like to attend on the 
women and children." 

If the sight had been affecting before, it 
was even more so now. The gilded youth 
and the golden middle-age of Society and 
the City put their hearts into the task of 
waiting on the women and children. Never 
had the proudest dames in the land more 
devoted squires. 
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After the men and their wives and 
families had had as much as they could 
possibly eat, Sunbeam suggested a smoking 
concert for their entertainment. 

The idea was received with acclama- 
tion. 

" It's a rippm' idea/' said a young 
marquis, " but it will be rather a big order 
to get artistes at such a short notice." 

" Oh, I daresay we can get over that," 
responded Daydream, smiling, " I know 
a great many, and I can just telephone to 
them to come along at once." 

" Ah, I see/' said the marquis. " I 
suppose you are in the profession ? " 

" Yes," replied Daydream, " I suppose I 
am. 

" I don't remember seeing you at any of 
the theatres. What are you in — musical 
comedy ? " 

" No ; I suppose you would call it fairy 
extravaganza." 

The young marquis looked a little be- 
wildered. Then an idea dawned upon him, 
" Ah, I think I know what you mean," he 
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said; "Gilbert — andBarrie — and that sort 
of thing. But, I say— by Jove! look — 
there's a neat little stage arranged at the 
end of the room." 

The unemployed and their wives had 
watched the sudden appearance of that 
pretty little stage with less astonishment 
than the Smart Set. The unemployed 
imagined that in a land of luxury a trans- 
formation scene of that kind was quite the 
usual thing. The Smart Set were aware 
that nothing so expeditious in the way of 
theatre-building had been accomplished 
even before there were any County Council 
regulations. 

For there at one end of the Palm Room 
was a little theatre so daintily fitted and 
arranged that it would not have been out 
of place in a Royal or Imperial palace. 

" I suppose/' said the Cabinet Minister, 
who throughout the proceedings had main- 
tained a dignified official reserve, " this has 
been done by one of those marvellous 
millionaire American contractors who stay 
here ? " 
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" Possibly/' replied the manager. " They 
do very remarkable things." 

When Daydream left him to go to the 
telephone, the young marquis turned to 
Sunbeam. 

" If you like/' he said, " my wife will go 
on first and fill in till the artistes come." 

" I'm sure the company would be de- 
lighted ; but what can the marchioness 
do ? " replied the fairy. 

" You don't know my wife ! I thought 
you were in the profession. I'm the 
Marquis of Kilburn — my wife was ' Daisy 
Bell/ of the Gaiety — she used to dance, you 
know. She'll go on and dance now, if you 
like. Daisy ! " 

The marchioness, a charming girl of 
five-and-twenty, who was talking with 
some of the poor women and petting the 
children, came to her husband. 

" Daisy, you won't mind dancing for 
these poor people, will you ? " 

" Not a bit," replied the marchioness, 
and in a moment she was on the stage, and 
the horny-handed sons of toil and their 
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patient helpmates were cheering voci- 
ferously. 

For the Marchioness of Kilburn was 
Daisy Bell once more and was dancing with 
all the grace and abandon that won her the 
homage of the West in her old Gaiety days. 

And then followed one of the most re- 
markable entertainments that had ever been 
given at a smoking concert. 

When Mme. Melba and Signor Caruso 
appeared and sang the great duet from 
Romeo and Juliet, the unemployed were 
held spellbound by the glorious voices, but 
the regular clientele of the Carlton were 
astounded at the presence of the stars. 
They asked each other in awe-stricken 
tones how on earth the two young ladies, 
who seemed to have taken the management 
of the concert in hand, had been able to get 
Melba and Caruso at a moment's notice, 
seeing that it was not the opera season in 
London. 

Then came the stars of the stage, the 
palaces of variety, and the music-halls, 
and as the unemployed sat and listened and 
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smoked choice Havana cigars, and their 
wives and children helped themselves to 
bon-bons from the dainty boxes which were 
handed round at intervals, the scene was 
one which appealed strongly to the better 
nature of the wealthy and aristocratic 
people who were privileged to assist at it. 

The Cabinet Minister was so deeply 
affected by it that he went straight to the 
House, which was sitting, and interviewed 
his colleagues as to the advisability of 
instantly introducing a Bill which would 
bring prosperity once more to the working 
classes of the United Kingdom. 

The Smart Set left the concert about 
eleven o'clock, having most of them to go 
on to other functions. They all agreed, as 
they talked their strange adventure over, 
that they had spent a far happier evening 
watching those poor people enjoying them- 
selves than they would have done had they 
merely gratified their own palates, criticised 
each other's frocks, and admired or envied 
each other's jewellery. 

Mrs Ehrenstein was so delighted that she 
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determined to organise smoking concerts 
for the poor and the unemployed in every 
district of the Metropolis, and "Joe/' 
heartily approving the suggestion, promised 
that whatever the scheme might cost she 
should have a cheque for it. 

About a quarter-past eleven the manager, 
who had been rendering the most loyal 
assistance to the young ladies directing the 
entertainment, began to look anxious. 

Daydream asked him what was the 
matter. 

" The theatres are just over/' he said, 
" and there will be a lot of people coming 
here to supper. I don't know how they 
will like having to pass through a smoking 
concert and the unemployed." 

" Oh, that will be all right/' said Day- 
dream. " The concert is over." 

She waved her fan. The manager looked 
round and convulsively clasped his brow 
with his right hand. 

" Sapristi ! " he exclaimed. " I must 
have fallen asleep in the Palm Room and 
have dreamt it all. I hope I didn't snore ! " 
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For the Palm Room was almost empty ; 
only a few late diners were sitting over their 
coffee at the little tables. There was no 
stage. There were no unemployed. The 
supper parties were arriving and coming 
through to the restaurant in quite the 
ordinary manner. 

The unemployed were not a little be- 
wildered when they found themselves at 
home. The only thing that made them 
feel sure that it couldn't have been a dream 
was that every one of the genuine workers 
who had fallen on evil times had a sovereign 
in his pocket, and more than one of them 
had the stump of a Havana cigar in his 
mouth. 

" I think our smoking concert was a great 
success, dear," said Daydream, as the sisters 
took off their seventy-five-guinea frocks and 
put on their dressing-gowns in the cosy 
little flat at Bloomsbury, and settled them- 
selves down for the little chat by the fireside 
which they dearly loved. 

" Yes," said Sunbeam ; " and I do not 
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think there have been many happier even- 
ings spent at the Carlton since it was 
opened. There was a sphere of usefulness 
for fairies there after all." 

" It seems to me," said Daydream, 
" that there is a good deal more work in 
London than two fairies can ever hope to 
get through. We really want a fairy 
bureau with a permanent staff, a place that 
a poor mortal in need of fairy help could 
telephone to at any hour of the night or 
day." 

" That is a great idea," replied Sunbeam, 
" but how can we get back to Fairyland to 
impart the idea to the Queen ? We are 
banished." 

" There is only one way," said Daydream. 
" We must go back disguised as mortals, 
and perhaps when the Queen hears our idea 
she will forgive us, and the law against 
fairies visiting the earth will be repealed." 

" Let us go at once," said Sunbeam, who 
was always a little impatient. 



CHAPTER IX 

IN PARLIAMENT 

But before the Fairies quitted Mortal Land 
they had one more adventure. 

They were just about to start on their 
journey to the Fairy Realms from which 
they had been exiles so long, when Day- 
dream, taking a last look round the flat in 
which they had been so happy, because it 
was there they had arranged their little 
plans for the happiness of others, caught 
sight of the morning paper which had been 
thrust under the door by the newsvendor's 
boy, Mrs Twitterby not being up to take 
it in. 

" I'll just glance through it, Sunbeam 
dear/' said Daydream. " It is the last 
paper we shall see. That is one thing I am 
sure we shall miss in Fairyland." 

Daydream sat down in an arm-chair and 
opened the paper, and read little bits aloud 

20I 
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to her sister, who was standing by the 
window taking a last look at London. 

Presently Daydream left off reading 
aloud, and read quietly to herself. 

"Oh, dear, how interesting ! " she ex- 
claimed, suddenly looking up from the 
printed page. " Don't you think we could 
manage to stay here a little longer — say 
another twenty-four hours ? " 

" Of course, if you wish it particularly, 
but I am very anxious to get back at once 
and try to induce our Queen to start a 
Fairy Bureau in this wonderful World's 
heart that mortals call London. What is 
it you have seen in the paper that makes 
you want to put off our journey ? " 

" Oh, it's quite a wonderful thing. There 
is a new Parliament, it seems, and there are 
quite a number of Labour Members — real 
working men — in the House for the first 
time." 

" Real working men in the Council of the 
Nation ! " said Sunbeam. 

" Yes, dear — miners and carpenters, and 
railway shunters, and engineers, and 
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bricklayers, and operatives, and black- 
smiths." 

"That's a splendid idea. Of course 
they know what the working classes really 
want, and it's a very big class. We have 
seen that." 

" Yes, and this evening several of these 
working men members of Parliament are 
going to speak on a Bill that has been 
introduced by a Labour Member. I should 
so like to go and hear them." 

" It would be very interesting," said 
Sunbeam. 

" Indeed, it would. Shall we stay just 
one more day, dear, and go to the House of 
Commons this evening ? " 

" Certainly. I am sure it will be most 
instructive. We may get some useful hints 
for our Fairy Bureau." 

The policeman on duty at the House of 
Commons would have been very much 
astonished had anyone told him that he 
had allowed two young ladies to pass 
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through the doors he was supposed to guard 
so vigilantly. 

But his Inspector could not have blamed 
him, for the young ladies were fairies, and 
had made themselves invisible directly they 
passed into the precincts of Parliament. 

Sunbeam and Daydream, invisible to 
mortals, passed the eagle eyes of the 
officials, and seated themselves first of all 
in the Strangers' Gallery. 

But not finding that very comfortable, 
they flew out of it and alighted just in front 
of the Speaker's chair. 

" This is ever so much better," said Day- 
dream, forgetting to make her voice in- 
audible. 

The debate had just begun, and the 
interruption startled the House, for it came 
apparently from the Speaker's chair. 

The Speaker, startled by the sound, 
stared in front of him, and the officials 
prepared for immediate action. 

But there was not the slightest sign of 
guilt on the face of anyone near the spot 
from which the sound had proceeded, and 
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after a minute's pause, during which 
Honourable Members looked at each other 
in amazement, the Member who had been 
addressing the House resumed his speech. 

" How thoughtless of you, Daydream," 
whispered Sunbeam, inaudibly ; " the sound 
of your feminine voice quite bewildered 
everybody. It is evident that the rules are 
very strict here. That of course is quite 
right. It would not do for everybody to 
talk at once in an assembly where matters 
of such grave import as the welfare of the 
people are discussed. But I wonder what 
that massive-looking instrument on the 
table is? If it is the Speaker's wand he 
must have some difficulty in waving it." 

" It looks very heavy," said Daydream. 
She advanced to the table and picked up the 
Speaker's mace — of course, being a fairy she 
did so easily. 

Instantly the Speaker leapt up in his 
chair, the officials darted forward, and the 
House stared aghast at the phenomenon. 

"Who touched the mace?" thundered 
the Speaker, glancing up at the galleries. 
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When the Speaker was a little boy he had 
one day, for mischief, lowered a long piece of 
black thread from an upper window, and 
his brother had tied it to the knocker of the 
front door. 

Then the two boys, from an upper 
window, had pulled the thread, and the 
knocker had knocked. A footman came 
out, saw no one, and went in again. They 
kept on knocking, and every time the foot- 
man opened the door there was no one there, 
and the poor man began to think that his 
brain had given way, or that some super- 
natural agency was at work on the knocker. 

The remembrance of his boyish escapade 
flashed across the Speaker's brain as he saw 
the mace rise up on end without visible 
agency being at work. At first he imagined 
somebody in the gallery was doing it with 
an invisible line. 

But a moment's reflection convinced him 
that such a thing was impossible, and unable 
to think of any proper form of expression 
for the outrage, he said " Order ! Order ! " 
and looked away from the mace, hoping 
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that he had been the victim of an illusion, 
and making up his mind to have his eye- 
sight tested by his private oculist at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Daydream had not calculated on the effect 
of her female fairy curiosity. She was very 
sorry because the Speaker seemed so dis- 
tressed, but she and her sister cpuld not 
help a little inaudible giggle. 

"We must be careful," said Sunbeam; 
" they are very highly-strung, nervous people 
here. We must keep quite still or we shall 
cause a panic and confuse the working-men 
Members who want to make nice speeches.' ' 

The Member who was speaking and had 
been twice interrupted was so confused by 
what he had seen that he forgot his speech 
altogether. He said " Hem " and " Ah," 
and then he sat down very red in the face 
and coughed violently and pretended he 
had something in his throat. 

As it turned out that he was a very rich 
man and was speaking against the Workers' 
Bill, the Fairies were not at all sorry. 

Daydream and Sunbeam, fearing that 
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they might thoughtlessly disturb the grave 
functionary in the Speaker's chair again, 
went and sat down — of course, still in- 
visible — among a number of elegantly- 
dressed and prosperous-looking Members. 
From where they sat they had an excellent 
view of the Labour Members, who were 
quite plainly attired. Some of them looked 
what they were, superior artisans. The 
Fairies noticed the earnest, business-like 
eagerness in the faces of the workmen 
M.P.'s, and their fairy hearts went out in 
sympathy at once to these stalwart and 
determined sons of toil who had worked 
themselves up from the mine, the forge, the 
bench and the loom to political power in 
the Council Chamber of the Nation. 

When one of them, a middle-aged man 
with stooping shoulders, a lined face and a 
pair of piercing grey eyes, rose to speak 
there was a hush of expectancy. 

Daydream had read about this man in 
the newspaper that morning and she 
whispered to her sister what she knew 
about him. 
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His life had been a bitter struggle from 
childhood. Left fatherless and motherless 
before he was sixteen, he had earned his own 
living from that age, and had many a time, 
when things were bad, slept under a railway 
arch or among the sacks and crates of the 
Boro* Market. 

But he had managed, in spite of his 
privations, to educate himself, and when he 
was earning about twenty-two shillings a 
week he married a poor girl whose life had 
been almost as hard as his. She earned a 
little money and they made a home, and 
though they never knew what it was to 
have more than thirty shillings a week 
between them, they lived happily and 
worked on bravely, and fed and clothed the 
little ones that came to make the frugal 
husband and wife more frugal still. 

He riveted the attention of the House 
directly he began to speak. His eloquence 
was rugged, but his words were well chosen 
and straight to the point. In the course of 
his speech he gave an illustration of Labour's 
needs from the story of his own struggles. 
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The bulk of the Members listened sympa- 
thetically, but there was a fashionably- 
dressed, good-looking man of about five- 
and-thirty, sitting just by the Fairies, whose 
face all through the Labour Member's 
speech had been a study in supercilious 
disdain. When the working man told the 
pathetic incident from his own life the 
supercilious' gentleman exclaimed, loud 
enough to be heard by those near him, 
" Rot ! " 

No one noticed the expression, which was 
intended only for his neighbours, men of 
his own way of thinking, but it made the 
Fairies very indignant. 

" Can't we punish him for that, Sun- 
beam ? " whispered Daydream. 

" Yes — but we must find out something 
about him. Let us go up into the Re- 
porters' Gallery — they will know all about 
him there." 

The Fairies transported themselves to 
the Reporters' Gallery at once. There was 
a grey-haired old gentleman in front writing 
away for dear life. 
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Sunbeam, who had taken a vacant seat 
just behind him, leant over and said, in a 
gruff voice like a man's, — 

" Who is that good-looking man with a 
black moustache and a gold eyeglass and a 
flower in his buttonhole ? " 

" Marmaduke Meinstein," growled the 
old reporter, wondering why the man 
behind him didn't know. 

" What is he ? " 

" Company Promoter or something of 
that sort. Rolling in money. Sailed a bit 
near the wind to make it, they say. But 
for goodness' sake shut up. I'm not a 
Guide to the new House of Commons." 

Sunbeam had learnt all that she wanted 
to know. 

" Come along, Daydream," she said. 
" Let us go back again and give Mr Marma- 
duke Meinstein his lesson." 

The Fairies returned to the seat they had 
occupied on the Opposition benches and 
listened in silence to the speech of the 
Labour Member, who was advocating with 
heart eloquence the cause of his class. 
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The debate had reached its crucial point. 
That night the vote was to be taken which 
would decide its fate. 

There were doubts as to the result. 
There were many dissentients among the 
Liberals, and the Opposition were against 
it to a man. If it passed it would mean a 
triumph for Labour, and though it was 
generally admitted that there was a good 
deal of justice in the demand of the working- 
classes which the Bill attempted to meet, 
there were many on both sides of the House 
who thought the measure went too far. 
The friendly dissentients called it Socialistic 
— the unfriendly dissentients called it 
Revolutionary. 

The Labour Member brought his speech 
to a close amid the hearty applause of his 
party and sympathetic cheers from the 
majority of the House. 

The sympathy was rather for the man 
than for the measure. 

Up in the Ladies' Gallery there was the 
sound of a little sob. But there was no 
sorrow in it. It was the heart cry of the 
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workman's wife, who had come to hear him 
make his first speech, and would have liked 
to have rushed down to him and hugged 
him there and then. 

Of course, such a thing would have 
shaken the foundations of Parliament. For 
a wife to kiss her husband in the House of 
Commons would be the beginning of 
anarchy. 

Another Member rose to catch the 
Speaker's eye, caught it, and proceeded to 
attack the measure. He was sarcastic, 
and being a licensed wit in the Assembly, 
his lively sallies were received with cheers 
and laughter. 

Mr Marmaduke Meinstein's laughter rang 
out above everyone else's. He was 
thoroughly enjoying the polished impertin- 
ences of the Honourable Member in posses- 
sion of the House, when a most extra- 
ordinary thing happened to him. 

Somebody whispered in his ear, 
" Marmaduke Meinstein, get up and go 
out." 

It sounded like a female voice, and the 
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wealthy Company Promoter turned 
pale. 

He was not subject to delusions. There 
was no insanity in his family. He didn't 
believe in ghosts or spirits or supernatural 
agencies. And yet, sitting on the benches 
of the House of Commons, he distinctly 
heard a female voice say to him, " Marma- 
duke Meinstein, get up and go out." 

Mr Meinstein rose. He tried not to, but 
he felt a superior force compelling him. 

" Fmnot well," he thought. " I'll go to the 
smoking-room and have some old brandy." 

He went out of the Council Chamber, and 
was making his way to the Members' 
smoking-room, when he distinctly saw two 
young ladies standing in front of him. 

" Good gracious ! " he exclaimed, " where 
ami!" 

The young ladies vouchsafed no reply, 
but one of them waved a neatly-folded 
umbrella and exclaimed, — 

" Marmaduke Meinstein, follow me." 

Before the words had died away in the 
solemn silence of the corridor the young 
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ladies had vanished, but Mr Meinstein felt 
himself drawn irresistibly forward. 

He tried to stop himself, but in spite of 
the most frantic efforts he had to go on. 

He passed out of the House of Commons 
without stopping to get his overcoat. It 
was a bitterly cold night, and the Company 
Promoter, who had given one hundred 
guineas for a fur-lined overcoat, shivered as 
the keen breeze struck him. The stars 
glittered like steel in the frosty sky. 

" I shall get my death," groaned Mr 
Meinstein, as his teeth chattered, and an icy 
current ran through his veins. 

But a feminine voice cried, " Forward, 
Marmaduke Meinstein, M.P.," and he 
thought he saw an umbrella waving a little 
way ahead of him. 

"lam suffering from some obscure form 
of mental disease," he groaned. " It isn't 
claustrophobia or aphasia, but it has the 
symptoms of both. I had to get out of the 
House of Commons and I can't think of the 
right words to address the person who is 
waving that absurd umbrella in front of 
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me. I shall write a letter to the editor of 
the Daily Mail on the subject directly I get 
home. Ugh ! how bitterly cold it is." 

His teeth chattered so loudly that two 
street urchins who were selling evening 
papers followed him curiously. 

They thought he was an advertisement 
for a music-hall turn or something of that 
sort, and was playing the bones with his 
teeth. 

Presently he turned down a slum in 
Westminster and found himself in a rookery 
of miserable, dilapidated houses. 

It was a wretched place. The ram- 
shackle houses were only two storeys high, 
and in front of him rose a massive black 
brick wall several feet in height. 

At the top of the narrow entry — for that 
was what it was — the M.P. stopped and 
looked back. 

In the clear starlit night he saw the 
towers of Parliament. 

" Good heavens I " he exclaimed. " Can 
such miserable dens exist under the very 
eaves of the Palace of the People's Will ! " 
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He didn't like the alley. He didn't like 
the look of the people who were hanging 
about. 

But to his surprise they took no notice of 
him. 

He put his hands to his coat to turn up 
the collar, for he was blue with cold, and 
then to his astonishment he found that his 
attire had completely changed. 

He was dressed as a poor working-man — 
one who had been out of employment for 
some time. His coat was terribly thin. 
He had no waistcoat on. He thrust his 
frozen hands into his trousers pocket to 
warm them and found a pawn-ticket. 

He took it out and read it. 

" One waistcoat, 4d." He had pawned 
his waistcoat. He wondered why. 

It was an absurd thing for any man in 
his senses to do on such a night as this. 

But though he wondered he went on, and 
presently, half-way down the alley, he v 
stopped. 

" That is your home," said the voice in 
his ears. " You are a working-man out of 
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work. You have a wife and two children, 
and your rent is five-and-sixpence a week. 
Step in." 

Mr Marmaduke Meinstein entered the 
miserable-looking dwelling. A woman 
sitting by the fireless grate lifted her 
haggard face as he entered, and her sunken 
eyes gazed at him despairingly. 

" The children are crying for bread," she 
wailed. " What shall we do ? What shall 
we do ? " 

The prosperous Company Promoter had, 
for a moment, lost his identity. He was a 
workless workman with a starving wife and 
children. 

" Oh," he groaned, " it is terrible ! We 
are starving in a land of plenty. I am 
willing to work, but I can get no work to 
do." 

" Rot ! " replied a female voice. " That 
is what you called it in the House of 
Commons to-night." 

Mr Marmaduke Meinstein instantly re- 
membered himself. His identity had 
returned. He had witnessed just such a 
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scene as the Labour Member pleading for 
the unfortunates of his class had described. 

But he was terrified. Why had he come 
here ? Who had forced him to have this 
heart-rending personal experience? He 
had never believed in the Black Art, but 
this was Magic — Magic beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt. 

And the voice came from an invisible 
person. 

" I — I don't know who you are/' he 
stammered, while the cold perspiration 
broke out upon his brow. " But, for Pity's 
sake, let me go back to the House. The 
debate will not be closed yet. Let me get 
up in my place and speak. Let me plead 
the cause of the poor and suffering — those 
who have been more honest, and yet less 
fortunate than I have been, in the struggle 
for life." 

" You shall have your wish," replied the 
invisible voice. 

Mr Marmaduke Meinstein was dimly 
conscious of two charming young ladies 
who suddenly " materialised " in the 
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wretched room, and he thought that one 
waved a neatly-folded umbrella just like a 
fairy waves a wand. 

And the next moment he found himself 
back in the Commons, sitting- on the 
Opposition side of the House, and intensely 
interested in the debate on a measure which 
was to improve the conditions under which 
the working-classes live. 

Watching his opportunity Mr Meinstein 
rose and caught the Speakers eye. 

Everybody stared at him. He was not 
a talking Member. No one remembered 
ever to have seen him attempt to join in a 
debate before. But he was known to be 
rabidly Conservative. 

It was therefore with the greatest as- 
tonishment that the House listened to him, 
as, his voice quivering with emotion, he 
spoke in favour of the Bill. Rarely had 
such genuine pathos embellished the elo- 
quence of a fashionably-dressed M.P. 

As Mr Meinstein painted a picture of the 
tragedies of poverty the occupants of the 
Ladies' Gallery sobbed audibly. The 
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occupants of the Front Ministerial Bench 
used their handkerchiefs so loudly that the 
Speaker called out " Order ! " 

But his voice was broken as he did so, and 
an observant journalist in the Press Gallery, 
while taking the speech down in shorthand, 
inserted in brackets " (Here the Speaker 
was observed to wipe away a tear)." 

It was the closing of the debate. When # 
Mr Marmaduke Meinstein concluded his 
speech the House rang with thunderous 
cheers. The Labour Members rushed across 
the House in a body, and seizing him in 
their brawny arms lifted him up and bore 
him shoulder high into the Division Lobby. 

The Bill was carried by a triumphant 
majority, and while the Labour Members 
were still congratulating and thanking Mr 
Marmaduke Meinstein, the Fairies Sunbeam 
and Daydream stole softly away, and 
wished themselves back in their flat in 
Bloomsbury. 

The next morning when Mrs Twitterby 
woke up she was in a charming little cottage 
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in the country. She was surprised to find 
that she had an open letter in her hand, as 
she didn't remember receiving it. 
It was from her young mistresses. 

" Dear Mrs Twitterby, — As we told 
you, we have let the flat furnished, and we 
are travelling for some little time. Till you 
hear from us you will live in a cottage which 
is your own property, and the money which 
stands in the local bank to your credit will 
carry you on comfortably till we return and 
send for you. — Very sincerely yours, 

" Mabel and Jenny Smith." 

" Bless their hearts ! " said Mrs Twitterby. 
" They are the nicest young ladies I've ever 
met. I hope they will come back soon." 

What happened to the fairies when they 
returned to Fairyland, and how they 
succeeded in their mission, the world will 
know on some future occasion. 

the end 
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of criticism." 

Sketch. — " In conclusion, I would say that the book is written in an agreeable style, and 
though it shows hard thinking, is easy reading, and deserves the consideration of all those 
interested in our stage." 

Rudyard Kipling : The Man and His Work. Being an 
attempt at an " Appreciation." Third and Enlarged Edition by G. F. 
Monkshood and Geo. Gamble. Containing a portrait of Mr 
Kipling. 

Daily Telegraph.— " He writes fluently, and he has genuine enthusiasm for his subject 
and an intimate acquaintance with his work. Moreover, the book has been submitted to 
Mr Kipling, whose characteristic letter to the author is set forth on the preface. ... Of 
Kipling's heroes Mr Monkshood has a thorough understanding, and his remarks on them 
are worth quoting " (extract follows). 

Algernon Charles Swinburne, a study. By 

Theodore Wratislaw (Dedicated to Theodore Watts-Dunton), 
with a new portrait of Mr Swinburne and a Bibliography. 

Review Of the Week. — " It is not only a study, it is an entertainment. It has dignity 
and no dulness. . . . Though an appreciation, it is not an exaggeration. The summing 
up, though masterly, is not tyrannical. It is concise and sufficient, and is as artistically 
written as artistically informed. Author and publisher have combined to make the book one 
not only to peruse, but to possess. The price is more than moderate, the format more 
than presentable." 
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Bret Harte : A Treatise and a Tribute. By T. Edgar 
Pemberton, Author of "The Kendals," " Life of Sothern," etc, 
with a new portrait of the late Bret Harte and a Bibliography. 

Spectator.—" A highly interesting book." 

Dally Mail. — " An interesting biography full of good things." 

Whitehall Review.— "A truly delightful book. ... Written in no mean spirit of 
adulation, it is a well-balanced, characteristic, and fair estimate of a personality and a 
mind far above the average." 



Hall Caine : The Man and the Novelist. By C. Fred 

Kenyon. Containing a portrait of Mr T. Hall Caine and many 
hitherto unpublished letters from W. E. Gladstone, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, John Ruskin, Wilkie Collins, R. D. Blackmore, etc. 

OutlOOk.— "This book is well worth reading." 

Publishers' Circular.— "A bright, readable volume." 

Liverpool Mercury.—" Mr Kenyon writes fluently and well. His style is interesting, 
and his book eminently readable." 



HlldibraS. By Dr Butler. With an introductory note by 
T. W. H. Crosland. With Twelve Illustrations after Hogarth. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth, top edge gilt, with bookmark, 2s. net ; leather, 
top edge gilt, with bookmark, 3s. net. 

Bookman. — ** Messrs Greening here give us a most interesting reprint of Butler's 
celebrated poem in a form which strikes us as being entirely appropriate. The size of page, 
type and margin are both delightful to the eye of a book lover, and pleasantly reminiscent 
of the little volumes of the 17th century. While the fine paper, and_ the dozen excellent 
reproductions of Hogarth's well-known plays, the portrait of Butler himself, and the neat, 
artistic binding make it, in its way, a miniature Edition de Luxe." 



The Wheel Of Life. A few Memories and Recollections 
(de omnibus rebus). By Clement Scott. With portrait of the 
Author from the celebrated Painting by J. Mordecai. Third 
Edition, Crown 8vo, crimson buckram, gilt lettered, gilt top, 2s. 

Illustrated London News.—" The story Mr Scott has to tell is full of varied interest, 
and is presented with warmth and buoyancy. 



"Sisters by the Sea." Seaside and Country Sketches 
By Clement Scott. Frontispiece and Vignette designed by George 
Pownall. Long.i2mo, attractively bound in cloth, is. 

Dundee Advertiser.— "It is all delightful, and almost as good as a holiday. The 
city clerk, the jaded shopman, the weary milliner, the pessimistic dyspeptic, should each 
read the book. It will bring a suggestion of sea breezes, the plash of waves, and all the 
accessories of a holiday by the sea. " 
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Some Notable Hamlets of the Present Time. (Sarah 
Bernhardt, Henry Irving, Bkerbohm Trek, Wilson Barrett 
and Forbes Robertson). By Clement Scott. Illustrated with 
portraits drawn by \V. G. Mein, Cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. New Edition, with 
a chapter by \V. L. Courtney, dealing with Mr H. B. Irving*s 
impersonation of HamUt. Crown 8vo, sewed, is. 

Pilot. — "This book will be eagerly read by all who, not having had an opportunity of 
seeing this or that actor in the character, is anxious to know * how it was done.'" 

Court Circular.—" Interesting and valuable. Indeed it would be difficult to name 
any better theatrical criticism. The style is nervous and vivid, and the critical acumen 
displayed of a high order. . . . The criticisms are a valuable contribution to dramatic 
literature, and will be read with great interest by all playgoers." 

Pentonville Prison from Within, with an 

actress in the background. By E. B. P. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

T.P.'S Weekly.—" His experiences are recorded with a natveti which places the book 
rather outside the usual category of such works. The picture of an active mind driven in 
upon itself is vivid and effective. " 

Vanity Fair.—" ' Pentonville Prison from Within ' is byno means the first book of its 
kind, but I think it is not inaccurate to say that its ready vigour renders it a much more 
striking piece of work than the several other narratives of prison life lhat have come in my 
way." 

Woman and the WitS. Epigrams on Woman, Love, 
and Beauty. Collected and edited by G. F. Monkshood, Author 
of "Rudyard Kipling: The Man and His Work," "Lady Ruby," 
etc. Fifth edition, revised and enlarged. Artistically printed, on 
handmade paper, by Messrs Colston & Coy. of Edinburgh. Foolscap 
8vo, art vellum, gilt extra, top edge gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Great Thoughts.— " The most beautiful book on ray table is ' Woman and the Wits.' 
... In this lovely volume of about 200 pages some of the wisest, wittiest, tenderest 
epigrams on woman and on cognate topics to be found in ancient and modern times, have 
been brought together with taste and judgment." 

Ladles' Pictorial. — " The compiler of this dainty little volume has produced a veritable 
lucky bag for the dipper who is anxious to find something smart and clever." 

Madame. — "A book that should find favour on every woman's table." 

Literary World. — " The epigrams are well-selected, and should form a perfect armoury 
for any young bachelor put up to propose the toast of ' The Ladies. "... There is good 
variety too." 

The Cynic's Posy. Epigrams written and compiled by 
G. F. Monkshood. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, handmade paper, 2s. net. 

The Worldling's Wit. A dainty book of epigrams, 
by G. F. Monkshood. Crown i6mo, cloth, gilt, 2s. net. 

Wit and Wisdom from Edgar Saltus. By 

G. F. Monkshood and Geo. Gamble. Uniform in style with 
"Woman and the Wits." Foolscap 8vo, cloth gilt, top edge gilt, 3s. 6d. 
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The Tale Of a Tub. By Dean Swift. Foolscap 8vo, 

cloth gilt, very dainty, edition, 2s. net. 

Polite Conversations. By Dean Swift. Foolscap 
8vo, cloth gilt (uniform with a <; Tale of a Tub"), 2s. net. 

The PompS Of Satan. A volume of Essays by 
Edgar Saltus. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Queen. — "Mr Edgar Saltus, the famous New York novelist, has never received 
his due in this country ; Qua style there are few writers who are his equals ; he is so well 
read, so witty, so absolutely free from verbiage. ' The Pomps of Satan,' his new work, is 
not a novel, but a volume of essays bursting with point, as clever as *Lady Windermere's 
Fan.' Its paradoxes are simply admirable." 

Sunday Sun. — "We confess to being much amused, and to being astounded at its 
cleverness." 

OutlOOk. — "This is a series of satirical essays on the follies of life, and is written with 
keen wit and ready epigrams." 

Smart Set. — "There is a charm and brilliant subtilty, the attraction of inverted logic, 
the fascination of sparkling satire, and the good humour of the moral philanthropist of the 
Edgar Saltus brand. ' Pomps of Satan ' is mental champagne." 



Captain Mayne Reid: His Life and Adventures. 
By his Widow and Chas. Coe, U.S.A. With numerous Portraits 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

World. — "The career of this popular writer was adventurous and thrilling, and Mrs 
Mayne Reid tells, in the most entertaining manner, the literary history of her husband and 
the eventful incidents of his career. Altogether it is a fascinating biography of an interesting 
person." 



44 The Lyons Mail." Being the true story of the 
murders, founded on an authentic account by one of the descendants of 
the murdered courier. Translated from the French by Robert H. 
Sherard. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Morning Advertiser. — " Not only is the old story at once thrilling and true, but it is 
different from the drama which Sir Henry _ Irving still keeps familiarly before the present 
generation, a question both of personal justice and of a point of law that renders the book as 
important as it is sure to be popular. 



The Elocutionist's Handbook, a useful little 

work by Carrikgton Willis (Founder of the Shakspeare Schools 
of Rhetoric and Dramatic Arts). Crown 8vo, cloth, is. net. 
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Greening's Popular Reciter and the Art of Elocu- 
tion. By Ross Ferguson. Introduction by Mr Geo. Alexander. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 

Free Lance. — "The demand for pieces in prose and verse, suitable for recitation, very 
far exceeds the supply ; indeed, the utmost difficulty is experienced by professional and 
amateur reciters in obtaining anything fresh. To both, Messrs Greening's little book will 
come as a godsend. The selections are both in the comic and the serious vein, and are 
rendered doubly useful to the beginner by the introductory essay on the art of elocution, by 
Ross Ferguson, which contains some valuable hints. The book is introduced by a preface 
by Mr George Alexander." 

Fatalism : True and False. Hy W. Henry-Miller. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

The author maintains the truth of a form of the doctrine of fate which 
admits room for the play of will. He lays down a set of principles for each 
reader to test in order to prove that the thoughts and actions of men are the 
products of necessity. Yet the doctrine is not the hopeless one which the 
Oriental recognises as " Kismet." Mr Henry-Miller believes in fate, but 
he does not believe in fore-ordination. 

Scotsman. — "A remarkable essay. Thoughtfully and temperately argued, and based 
upon a lucid and interesting examination of the springs of human character." 

Woman : A Study and Defence. Adapted from the French 
of Alfred Fouillee by the Rev. T. A. Seed. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 2s. 6d. 

Sunday Special- — " There is much curious information in this little book, first as to the 
scientific origin and formation of the feminine portion of humanity, and next as to woman's 
limitations and powers." 

Britain's Peril. An Exposition of our Fiscal Policy. 
By T. J. Morris. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 

The Author, The Ghost, and The Society. 

By Hume Nisbet. Crown 8vo, sewed, is. net. 

The Messiahship of Shakspeare. Sung and 

Expounded by Clelia (Chas. Downing). Demy 8vo, art cloth 

gilt, 5s. 

Daily Telegraph (W. L. Courtney) says : — " It is a wonderful book that Mr Downing 
has written, and no brief analysis could do it adequate justice." 

God in Shakspeare. An Evolution of the Ideal in 

the Poet's Works. By Clelia (Chas. Downing), Author of " The 

Messiahship of Shakspeare." Second Edition with a new preface. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Daily Chronicle.—" Intelligent and scholarly, acute and careful." 

GfiaSgOW Herald.—" A. knowledge of Shakspeare unrivalled except by Mr Swinburne." 
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The Adventures of Ulysses, the Wanderer. 

An Old Story retold. By C. Ranger Gull. Illustrated by W. G. 
Mein. Edition de Luxe. — Demy 8vo, printed on Antique Handmade 
Paper, and bound in Half Japanese Vellum, cloth sides, gilt lettered, 
and gilt top ; limited to one hundred and ten copies, signed by the 
Author ; 5s. net. 
Great Thoughts. — "A bright and brilliant prose rendering of this immortal poem." 
Glasgow Herald. — " Told -in beautiful narrative form. . . . Mr Mein's illustrations are 
beautifully executed, and add much to the power of the story.*' 

Northern Lights and Shadows, stoiies of 

Eskimo Life. By R. G. Taber, with some folk-lore tales translated 
from the original Eskimo, and an autograph letter from the Marquis of 
Lome reproduced in facsimile. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Daily Chronicle. — " We take pleasure in commending the book because of its freshness 
and genuine excellence. Mr Taber has undoubtedly struck what is a virgin soil so far as 
fiction is concerned. The local colour of the story is novel— so novel, in fact, as to give quite 
an unusual interest and value to the book." 

Some Home Truths re The Maori War, 

1863 to 1869, on the West Coast of New Zealand. By Lt.-Col. 
Edward Gorton (New Zealand Militia), late Captain H.M. 29th 
and 57th Regiments. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

A Trip to Paradoxia and other Humours of the 
Hour. Being Contemporary Pictures of Social Fact and Political 
Fiction. By T. H. S. Escott, Author of "Personal Forces of the 
Period," etc. A new and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Standard. — "A book which is amusing from cover to cover. Bright epigrams abound 
in Mr Escott's satirical pictures of the modern world. . . . Those who know the inner 
aspects of politics and society will, undoubtedly, be the first to recognise the skill and 
adroitness with which he strikes at the weak places in a world of intrigue and fashion. . . . 
There is a great deal of very clever sword-play in Mr Escott's description of Dum-Uum 
(London), the capital of Paradoxia (England)." 

Bye*Ways Of Crime. With some Stories from the 
Black Museum. By R. J. Power-Brrrry. Profusely Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

OutlOOk. — " Decidedly you should read Mr Power- Berrey's interesting book, taking 
laugh and shudder as they come." 

Ideal Physical Culture, And the Truth about the 
Strong Man. By Apollo (the Scottish Hercules' and Sandow's 
Challenger). Seventh Edition. Profusely illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
To-day. — " It is a very sensible book, and Apollo knows what he is talking about." 
County Gentleman.— " Will prove useful to aspiring young athletes." 
Westminster Gazette.— "Those who take an interest in Physical Culture will find 
the manual instructive and useful." 
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The Science and Art of Physical Develop = 

mbnt. Hints on the Sandow System by W. R. Pope. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, strong cloth, is. 

Manchester Guardian.—" Mr Pope writes with knowledge and sense.' 
Scotsman. — " Full of useful suggestions for athletes." 
Illflh Times.— "A little book of great value." 

From the Book Beautiful. Being Some old 

Lights Re-lit. Bv C. Ranger Gull. Illustrated hv W. G. Mein. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

British Weekly.— *| Among the many attempts which have recently been made to fill 
out the Bible stories with the realistic touches suggested by our increased knowledge 
of the conditions of life in ancient times, this anonymous volume will take a high 
place. Seven stories are retold, some from the Old, some from the New Testament. 
To certain tastes they may seem too elaborately wrought, the author evidently relishes 
what is gorgeous, and his descrip'ions of Potiphar's house are very richly inlaid with 
ornament, but whatever be the judgment of readers in this respect, there can be no 
question as to the effective realism of the narratives. Certa'nly some of the stories will 
convey both to children and adults fresh and memorable conceptions of Biblical scenes." 

A History of Nursery Rhymes. By Percy 

B. Green. This interesting Book is the result of many years' 
research among nursery folk-lore of all nations, and traces the 
origin of nursery rhymes from the earliest times. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

World. — " Will be found entertaining by everybody." 

Spectator.—" The reader will find much curious matter in Mr Green's volume." 

Pipes and TobaCCO. A Bright and Interesting 
Discourse on Smokers and Smoking by J. W. Cundall. Long 8vo, 
cloth, 6d. 

TO-day.— u Mr J. W. Cundall has written a little volume which all lovers of the fragrant 
weed will read with interest and amusement. In addition to an account of the hi.story of 
tobacco, and the science of its growth and blending, many entertaining anecdotes are related 
of famous smokers, and a large amount of odd information of use to smokers imparted. For 
a modest outlay of sixpence, at which price it is published, no devotee of ' My Lady 
Nicotine ' need lack this latest appreciation of his goddess." 

A Man Adrift, Being Leaves from a Nomad's Portfolio. 
By Bart Kennedy. Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 

Mr Andrew Law;, in the course of a long and laudatory notice in Longman's 
Magazine said : — " It is a strange photograph of rude and violent life. The narrator 
always carries his life in his fist. He describes, better than any other writer, the existence 
of a tramp, and gives an amazing account of the brutality, and even torture, practised on 
workers in some parts of the United States. . . . The book is as simple in style as 
Swift's writing; a kind of labouring Trelawny might have fathered these adventures oj 
a younger son." 
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In Quaint East AngHa. Descriptive Sketches. 
By T. West Carnie. Illustrated by W. S. Rogers. Long i2mo, 
cloth, is. 

Observer.— "That East Anglia exercises a very potent spell over those who once come 
under its influence is proved by the case of George Borrow, and all who share in the 
fascination will delight in this brightly written, companionable little \olume." 

Rip Van Winkle, together with "the legend of 

SLEEPY HOLLOW." By Washington Irving, and the Com- 
plete Literary and Theatrical History of the Story by S. J. Adair 
Fitz-Gerald. Crown 8vo, art cloth, decorative ccver by Will Smart, 
top edge gilt, 2s. 

Bookman. — "This edition of Irving's famous legends is in every way to be commended. 
Type, paper and illustrations are good, and Mr Fitz-Gerald adds to the originals the 
stage and literary history of * Rip Van Winkle ' which is well worth reading." 

Financial Philosophy. A Series of Sketches of City 
Life and Characters. By Helene Gingold, Author of "The 
Chillingfield Chronicles," etc. Illustrated by Harry Furniss. 
Demy 8vo, sewn picture wrapper,, is. 

Sun.— " Interesting and amusing. Displays a keen sense of humour, while a leading 
dictator in present-day politics comes in for some decided home thrusts." 

Poetic and Dramatic Works. By Hume Nisbft. 

Author's Edition. In four Volumes, with Frontispiece and Vignette 
Title-Page, by the Author, to each Volume. Price 12s. 6d. per 
Volume net. 

These volumes will be issued at regular intervals. Volume First — 
immediately. The Edition is limited to 500 copies, ordinary Edition ; and 25 
special copies, on Large Size Handmade Paper, and artistic Binding, each 
copy having an extra Original Water-colour Drawing by the Author. 
Price, per Special Copy, £1, is. net. 

Contents of Volumes. — Vol. I. Hathor ; an Egyptian Masque; and other 
Poems ; Colonial Tales in Rhyme. Vol. II. Dramas. Vol. III. Songs, 
Roundelays and other Verse ; Memories in Verse. Vol. IV 7 . Speculations and 
Surmises ; Miscellaneous Verse. 

Indictments. By T. W. H. Crosland, Author of 
" Lovely Woman," "The Wild Irishman," etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Three for a Penny ; or, Hints for Advertisers. A 
Skit by T. W. H. Crosland. Illustrated by David Whitelaw. 
Crown 4to, sewed, is. net. 

The Royal Standard of God's United 

Kingdom. A very original and daring Theological work by an 
anonymous writer. Frontispiece, "The Light of the World," by 
Holman Hunt. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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The Privilege of Motherhood, a Popular 

Treatise by Lucie Simpson (Certified Teacher and Lecturer on 
English Literature under the L.C.C.). Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Some of the Subjects dealt with : — 
The Call of Motherhood. Incompetent Mothers. 

Irresponsible Mothers. Child Nature. 

Child Training. Recreation and Companionship. 

The Daily Telegraph says: — "It is a book which should be put into the hands ot 
thoughtful girls who are anxious to do their duty in that state of life into which it shall plea.se 
God to call them. It will set them thinking and acting on the right lines." 

Spectator.— "This little book is full of good sense. . . . The author goes through the 
various stages of a child's life, and has always something well worth noting to say." 

The Ballad of the Soul's Desire, a Poem by 

Vernon Nott. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Northern Whig. — "The language in places rises to a high standard of power and 
eloquence. . . . There are ideas, too, as well as language in this striking allegory, and, if it 
be the author's first work, we may expect to hear of him again." 

QlasgOW Herald. — " The style and quality of the poem will appeal to the imagination 
of readers who love ballads for simplicity." 

The Journey's End. Poems. By Veknon Nott, 

Author of "The Soul's Desire." 2s. 6d. net. 

OutlOOk. — " The poem which gives the title to this volume is a beautiful piece of work, 
descriptive of a woman's sin and her repentance." 

Lloyds. — " Mr Nott has a fantastic and, now and again, a very weird imagination, which 
he expresses in excellent verse. The long poem in this volume is the one which gives it its 
title, and is a very powerful bit of work, depicting the development of a woman who has no 
friends left but death. ... It is altogether a most clever and readable volume of poems." 

Antony With Cleopatra. A Nocturne by Vernon 

Nott, Author of "The Journey's End," etc. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 

2s. 6d. net. 

Qreat Thoughts. — "A half-crown might with profit be invested in 'Cleopatra with 

Antony,' an epic poem of great power and beauty by Vernon Nott (Greening, 2s. 6d. net). It 

would bring in a revenue of realised historic incident and character, of rich poetic feeling, of 

fancy and imagination, embodied and expressed in vigorous and, at times, in exquisite blank 

verse. The two lovers meet in Antony's palace at Alexandria the night after his arrival from 

the disaster at Actium, and, under the shadow of death, re-tell the story of their lives. The 

poem is a living and organic whole, a perfectly articulated work of art." 

The Water Of Marah. A Volume of Verse. By 
Cecil Stafford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 

Sheffield Telegraph.— " An unpretending volume of verse, containing some sonnets of 
superior merit and a few pleasing songs." 

Oils and Water-ColOUrS. Nature Poems. By William 
Renton. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt lettered. 5s. net. 
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Quiet Holiday Resorts at Home and Abroad. A 
Practical Guide, containing complete particulars of about three hundred 
quiet Resorts, with details that would be useful to holiday seekers, also 
some Motor and Cycle Tours. Crown 8vo, sewed, is. net. Cloth, 
2s. net. 

Oscar Wilde: The Story of an Unhappy Friendship. By 
Robt. R. Shkrard. With portraits of the late Oscar Wilde at dif- 
ferent periods in his career. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 

Patriotism or Self -Advertisement? a Social 

Note on the Transvaal War, 1899-1900. By Marie Corelli. Sixth 
Edition. 4to, sewed, 2d. 

Nebo : The Merchant of Susa. A Drama in Three Acts. 
By A. J. Ferreira. Foolscap 8vo, hand-made paper, art cloth, gilt, 
2s. 6d. net 

Aberdeen Free PreBS. — " A highly readable piece of work, and it would, we feel sure, 
if suitably mounted and in the hands of capable actors, prove eminently effective on the 
stage. The action is rapid, there are no diffuse va pourings, and there is ample scope for 
attractive scenic effect.' 

Blighted Billets DOUX. Compiled by Captain Arthur 
Eliot. Crown 8vo, cloth and tied with white satin ribbon, is. 

The Great War. The Story of the Boer War, 1899-1900. 
Told in verse by A. Shipway Docking. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Weeds and Flowers. Poems by William Luther 
Longstaff, Author of "The Tragedy of the Lady Palmist." Crown 
8vo, art cloth, gilt extra, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 

Sun.— "Mr Longstaff has real fire and passion inall of his work. He has a graceful 
touch and a tuneful ear. There is exquisite melody in his metre." 

Village Life and Feeling. Songs and Verses. By 
Rupert Upperton, the Ploughboy Poet. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Seven Champions of Christendom. 

A book for Boys. By C. Ranger Gull. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The Sorrows Of Jupiter. A Satire by "Julius." 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Letters of a Bohemian. By Belle Livingstone. 

Crown 8vo, is. 
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A Vagabond in Asia. A Volume of Travel off the 
Beaten Track. By Edmund Candler. With Illustrations from 
Photographs, and a Map showing the Author's route. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Standard. — " The book is written with humour, his impressions of men and places are 
vivid, and the charm of the volume is heightened by illustrations, some of which bring us 
face to face with typical natives of the East, whilst others afford fair glimpses of tropical 
scenery." 

The Virgin and the Fool, a Travesty. By Ellen, 

or G. Linne (whichever you please). 2s. net. 

Scotsman. — " It is a clever eccentric oddity, half short stories, half a collection of smart 
epigrams, which is entertaining while it lasts." 

OutlOOk. — "Some quaint views of life pungent ly put." 

The Play Pictorial. A Monthly Illustrated Journal. 
6d. net. 

" The Play Pictorial " is published on the 1st of each month, and 
deals in a most complete manner with all successful productions on the 
London Stage. Each part or number is entirely devoted to a single 
production. "The Play Pictorial" is an art production throughout, 
costing 6d. net monthly, and is obtainable direct or to order from all 
Newsagents and Bookstalls throughout the kingdom. 

The Play Pictorial. Vols. 1., n,» in., and iv. 4 to, 

cloth, richly gilt, 6s. net each. Vol. V., containing nine plays, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Each volume contains six plays, fully illustrated by fine engravings 
from photographs especially taken. "The Play Pictorial" is a book , 
original in form and artistic in design, and the volumes form really / 
splendid gift books. 

* Vols. I. and II. are out of print. 

The Play. Vol. I. 4*0, cloth, gilt, 6s. net. 

The Playgoer. Vols. I., II.,* III. and IV., cloth, 5s. net 
each. 
" The Playgoer " is an illustrated record of the theatrical world. 

* Vols. I. and II. are out of print. 

Bachelor Ballads and other Lazy Lyrics. By Harry A. 
Spurr, Author of "A Cockney in Arcadia." With Fifty Illustrations 
by John Hassall. Crown 8vo, art cloth, 3s. 6d. 
St James's Gazette.—" Distinctly clever." 

Globe. — " Mr Spurr goes in for humour, and with very considerable success. . . . Alto- 
gether he is as funny as he is fluent. Mr Hassall' s illustrations are also genuinely comic." 

Literary World. — "The book is good from beginning to end, and its excellent illus- 
trations by John Hassall are fittingly humorous." 
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Dan LeilO : Hys Booke. A Volume of Frivolities : 
Autobiographical, Historical, Philosophical, Anecdotal and Nonsensical. 
Written by the late Dan Leno. Profusely illustrated by Popular 
Artists. 2Cth Edition. Crown 8vo, art cloth, gilt edges, is. 6d. 
Popular Edition, sewed, picture cover, 6d. This enormously-successful 
book of genuine and spontaneous humour has been received with a 
complete chorus of complimentary criticisms and pleasing " Press'' 
praise and approval. Here are a few reviewers' remarks : — 
Scotsman.—" Bombshells of fun." 
LlOydB. — " One long laugh from start to finish." 
QlObe. — " Full of exuberant and harmless fun." 

English Illustrated Magazine.—" A deliciously-humorous volume." 
CathOllC Times.—" The fun is fast and furious." 

DAN LENO, HYS BOOKE, is, says the Liverpool Review, "the funniest publication 
since 'Three Men in a Boat.' In this autobiographical masterpiece the inimitable King 
of Comedians tells his life story in a style that would make a shrimp laugh." 

Says the Daily News (Hull) :— " The funniest book we have read for some time. You 
must perforce scream with huge delight at the dry sayings and writings of the funny little 
man who has actually killed people with his patter and his antics. Page after page of genuine 
fun is reeled off by the great little man." 

These are a jew opinions taken at random from hundreds 0/ notices. 

Sue. A Play by Bret Harte and T, Edgar Pemberton. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Some Legends of the Fells. By c. Barlow massicks. 

6d. 

Smith of the Shamrock Guards. The "Ragged" 

Lieutenant. By " Officer." Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

This play was intended for production at a West End Theatre, but 
the performance could not be given, as the Lord Chamberlain twice 
refused his license, owing to the piece containing references to the 
* ' Ragging " cases. 

Dramatic Criticism. A Record of the London Stage 
for 1901. By J. T. Grein. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Pillypingle Pastorals, a Series of Amusing 

Rustic Tales and Sketches. By Druid Grayl. Profusely Illus- 
trated by Walter J. Morgan. Crown 8vo, art cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Outlook. — "The stories are well told, and tend to provoke laughter." 

Scotsman. — "A lively book of comical yarns. It is frivolous, doubtless, but it is funny, 

and any reader will like it who enjoys a hearty laugh." 

Vanity Fair. — "Most certainly entertaining, and readers will enjoy it. It is well 

illustrated." 

MacStodger's Affinity. A Humorous Story by David 
Whitelaw. Illustrations by the Author. Foolscap 8vo, sewed, is. 
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Nonsense Numbers and Jocular Jingles for 

Funny Little Folk. Written by Druid Grayl, with full-page 
Illustrations by Walter J. Morgan. 4to, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

RdCOrd. — "A really witty book. Just the sort of nonsense that appeals to little folk, and 
the pictures are quite laughable. There is an abundance of really good humour to be got 
from these pages, which are altogether free from vulgarity." 

World.—" Appeals directly to children, and would make a delightful present for any little 
boy or girl." 

Saintly Sinners. (Anonymous). 6d. 

After Dinner Ballads. By Hubert c. s. Colborne. 

2S. 

A Volume Of Verse By T. H. T. Case. 2s. 6d. 

Blots and Titters. And other Fairy Fancies. A 
Juvenile Book. By A. J. Ferreira. Illustrated in colours by E. J. 
Proctor. 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Valley of Wild Hyacinths. "Balcony 

Stall." Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 



The Lotus Library 

"A Series of beautifully printed and artistically bound 
standard works, pocket size.' 

ThaiS. A Charming Story of Old Egypt, by Anatole 
France. Translated by Ernest Tristan. 

The Nabob. By Alphonse Daudet. 
Translated and Edited by Henry Blanchamp. 

Sapho. By Alphonse Daudet. 

A new translation by G. F. Monkshood. 

Romance of a Harem. 

Translated from the French by C. Forestier-Walker. 

(The author of this book was for many years in the Imperial Harem 

at Constantinople. The Sultan of Turkey, after reading the story, 

issued an order forbidding Mussulman families to employ European 

governesses). 
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Madame Bovary. By Gustave Flaubert. 
Done into English by Henry Blanch am p. 

A Woman's Soul. By Maupassant. \In preparation. 

Drink. By Zola. 

Done into English by S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald. {In preparation. 

Vathek. An Eastern Romance. By William Beckford- 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Justin Hannaford. Illustrated 
by W. S. Rogers. 

Saturday Review.—" A work of vivid and picturesque imagination, great power, and 
no small originality. It is saturated with the fragrance and voluptuousness of the East." 

OutlOOk. — " In the way of Eastern romances ' Vathek ' has always easily stood first. The 
present edition is handsomely got up, and contains several well-executed illustrations." 

Foolscap 8vo, cloth, top edge gilt, with bookmark, is. 6d. net: 
leather, with bookmark, as. net. 

Several popular English and French Classics are in preparation for this series. 

Greening's Masterpiece Library 

"A handsome and artistic series."— Vide Press. 

Rlflgan GilhaiZe. A Romance of the Covenanters. By 
John Galt. Edited, with an Introduction, by Sir George Douglas. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

St James's Qazette. — " The splendid panorama it gives of some of the most stirring 
and far-reaching, events in Scottish history, and the skill shown by the author in so 
arranging his materials that the historic js always subordinated to the human interest, 
render the book in every way worthy of revival." 

RasselaS. A Romance of Abyssinia. By Dr Johnson. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Justin Hannaford. Illustrated by 
W. S. Rogers. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

Morning Leader.—" Well printed and pleasant to handle." 

QlObe. — "A very acceptable edition. The text is set forth in large, bold type ; Mr W. 
S. Rogers supplies eight graphic illustrations, while Mr Justin Hannaford furnishes 
an introduction in which the literary history of the stoty is pleasantly recounted." 

The Black Tulip. A Romance of Old Holland. 
By Alexandre Dumas. Newly done into English with Intro- 
duction, by S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald. Illustrated by Tohn Hassall. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Sun. — "A delightful edition artistically bound and attractively got up. Mr John 
Hassall is seen at his best in the illustrations." 

Glasgow Herald. — " We recommend it, not only as one of the most interesting, but as 
without exception, and in every sense of the word, the most readable of Dumas's works." 
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The Epicurean. A Tale of Mystery and Adventure. 
By Thomas Moore. Edited with an Introduction, by Justin 
Hannaford, Illustrated by Will Smart. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 
3s. 6d. 

Bookman. — "An interesting, well-produced reprint of Moore's popular Eastern 
romance." 

Great Thoughts.— " It is as bright, and fresh and entertaining as when first it took 
the reading world by storm in 1827." 

Whitehall Review.—" This reprint is welcome, and the manner in which it is printed, 
bound and produced, is a credit to the eminent firm who are responsible for the edition." 



POPULAR FICTION. 

EDITH ALLONBY 

The Fulfilment. 6s. 

With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 

Jewel Sowers 6s. 

The Week's Survey. — "An original and intensely interesting novel. We should 
welcome anything further from the pen of this anonymous writer, who has produced a book 
that anyone might be proud to sign. 

The Onlooker.— " The author hides her— is it her? — identity under anonymity, but 
has no reason to fear criticism. Though called a ' novel,' it is a clever parable, and deals 
with the evil of selfishness, and the blessings resulting from work for work's sake." 

Manchester Guardian — " 'The Jewel Sowers ' is wholly fantastic in its incidents, but 
the characters are those of our society, and with all the machinery of a fairy tale, the book 
still belongs to the realms of daily fiction. Appropriately enough the scene is laid in another 
world, one in which everything is said to be the opposite of the life of this planet. But this 
is a mere warning that the tale is fantastic ; men and women in Lucifram, as the new world 
is called, are even too much like those on thisj and if their powers are strangely superior, 
their motives are entirely familiar. The book, m fact, is an experiment in fantasy, and none 
the less pleasant on that account. It is neither an allegory, as are other tales similarly con- 
structedj nor yet a satire, though there are elements of both interwoven with the adventures 
and the incidents. The anonymous authoress has demanded a wider sphere for the evolution 
of her characters, and no one who feels the charms of her pleasantly depicted heroine will 
grudge the novel atmosphere in which she is forced to suffer and to act. The book is lightly 
written, bright, and entertaining, and almost every character introduced is neatly char- 
acterised. Perhaps the best of them is the fairy frog, whose cheerful temper is the result 
of martyrdom, and who should earn a place among the favourite heroes of the fairy world." 

Marigold. 6s. 

Hie Court Journal. — " The author has so tender and graceful a touch, so keen an insight 
into human nature and human impulses, and so marked a power of vivid description, that he 
must almost certainly one day write a book of great beauty and power." 

Manchester Courier.—" The author of ' Jewel Sowers ' has written another allegorical 
romance entitled ' Marigold,' depicting the loves, hatreds, and jealousies of spirit beings in a 
fantastic world. The book is curious and unconventional, and is altogether as much removed 
from the average ' pot-boiler,' both in aim and treatment, as anything could well be. The 
author gives evidence of considerable talent, and further contributions from his or her pen are 
to be awaited with interest." 
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HERBERT ADAMS 

A Virtue of Necessity. 6s. 

Sun. — "A powerful, stirring tale of the present day. From start to finish it is interesting 
especially to lady readers." 

Literary World. — "The writing is good, and many of the remarks are smart and 
pungent while free from any straining after cleverness." 

HUGO AMES 

The Tragedy of a Pedigree r 6s. 

Sketch. — " Such easy epigrammatic talk as is to be found in this book is not often met 
with. It is witty and delightful, and the characters seem to be drawn from life with a 
master-pen.' 

Sunday Special.—" Can be recommended as a bright, terse, epigrammatic novel of to- 
day. There are so few writers who are capable of constructing a neat and telling epigram 
that the present volume is doubly welcome." 

ISIDORE G. ASCHER 

A Social Upheaval. 6s. 

Daily Telegraph.— "The hero is an interesting dreamer, absorbed in his schemes, 
which are his one weakness. To women, save when they can further the good of his cause, 
he is obdurate ; in business, strong, energetic, and powerful. He is shown to us as the man 
with a master mind and one absorbing delusion, and as such is a pathetic figure. No one 
can dispute the prodigality and liveliness of the author's imagination ; his plot teems with 
striking incidents." 

HELEN BAYLISS 

An Act of Impulse. 6s. 

Daily Express.—" A vigorously told story. The plot is exceedingly intricate, but the 
threads thereof are finally satisfactorily unravelled." 

Wedk'8 Survey. — " The act of impulse that gives a_ string to the story was the burning 
of a will by a nephew, left for a few moments alone with the dead body of an apparently 
murdered uncle. The toils into which this deceit led him, and his ultimate confession, are 
extremely well told by Miss Bayliss, who has contrived a most ingenious tale with these 
somewhat slight materials. In the hands of any but an experienced fictionist, the plot 
would have seemed crude and uninteresting, but Miss Bayliss has made her novel consider- 
ably better than most sensational stories of its kind." 

E BELASYSE 

The Pilgrims. 6s. 

Truth. — " A most interesting and promising first book." 

Dally Telegraph.— " A good story. The plot is unhackneyed and the characters 
vividly and boldly drawn." 

Athenseum. — "A creditable and entertaining story." 

Pall Mall Gazette.— " The writer of this Anglo-Cingalese romance has an excellent 
gift for story-telling. It is a thoroughly entertaining novel, written in pleasant, crisp style." 

BfOrnin£ Leader.— "A novel above the average, and deserves careful reading. « . . 
The author is to be heartily congratulated on having written a powerful novel." 
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H A. BULLEY 

The Church and the World. 6s. 

OutlOOk. — " It is cleverly written, and should confirm the good impression confirmed 
by the author's ' Decadents.' " 

Morning Leader.— " Mr Bulley writes easily, without any straining aftereffect, and 
he is a good hand at handling the details of a plot." 

Decadents. 3s. 6d. 

Morning Leader— 'A quiet but impressive style, and the author draws his 
characters firmly." 

Weekly Despatch.—" Cleverly written, if without the sparkle so much demanded by 
modern novel-readers. The story is interesting, and the characters live." 

Public Opinion.— "The book may be commended as a corrective of a too abundant 
optimism if any one should happen to be suffering from it." 

Northern Whig.—" The most decadent part is at the beginning in which a popular 
actress destroys her constitution by stimulants. This is the best rendered situation in the 
book, as the treatment is natural, however pitiable the theme. ' H. A. B.' will probably be 
replaced by the author's full name in the next effort." 

MAX BARING. 
A Prophet Of Wales. A strong and striking story. 6s. 

The Canon's Butterfly. 6s. 

Daily Mail.— " Related with irresponsible vivacity, and makes very light and lively 
reading." 

World.— "Mr Max Baring is the 'agreeable rattle' of present-day novelists. He is 
particularly agreeable and successfully rattling in his invraisemblable but plausible novel, 
| The Canon's Butterfly.' . . . The book is funny because the author cannot help it, and is, 
indeed, rather apologetic for its fun." 

Star.—" It amuses you from beginning to end. It is sadly flippant, gay, pert and smart ; 
but it is never dull or prosy." 

A Doctor in Corduroy. 6s. 

Times.— "There is plenty of good stuff in it— good characterisation . . . and a certain 
charm in the telling, which keeps the reader interested." 

Daily Telegraph.— " Mr Max Baring has a vivid imagination, an eye for dramatic 
effect^ and undeniable powers of characterisation. These qualities stand him in excellent 
stead in his latest novel, ' A Doctor in Corduroy. ' " 

Bristol Mercury.— "We welcome a strong, well-written book, dealing with live char- 
acters." 

Bystander.—" ' A Doctor in Corduroy ' is eminently readable. Once having started ihe 
book you must go on." 

Mrs ALBERT S. BRADSHAW. 

The Gates of Temptation. 2s. 6d. 

Aberdeen Free Press. — "Mrs Bradshaw has written several good novels, and the 
outstanding feature of all of them has been her skilful development of plot and her tasteful, 
pleasing style. In connection "with the present story we are able to amply reiterate those 
praises. The plot again is well developed and logically carried out, while the language used 
by the authoress is always happy and well chosen, and never commonplace. . . . The story 
is a very powerful one indeed, and may be highly commended as a piece of painstaking fiction 
of the very highest kind." 
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Mrs ALBERT S. BRADSHAW 

Ashes Tell no Tales. 6s. 

Lady. — "A strong and dramatic novel." 

North Star. — " The book is considerably above the average, and bears evidence of 
insight into character and skill in plot construction of no mean order. The story has a 
thrilling interest, and is dramatically told." 

FREDERIC H. BALFOUR 

The Expiation of Eugene. 6s. 

JOHN CRAVEN. 

Idylls of Yorkshire Dales. 6s. 

Qreat Thoughts. — "A word of welcome to a volume of short stories, called ' Idylls of 
Yorkshire Dales. There is a purity and sweetness and a tenderness in most of them that 
makes them very attractive, especially to those who are acquainted with these dale folk, and 
know how true these sketches are to life." 

Lit6r&iy World. — "Mr Craven knows the Yorkshire dales and dale folk well, and these 
sketches are vigorous, spirited, and sympathetic. Those who care for the Yorkshire people 
will find much to interest and delight them ; and all to whom simplicity, naturalness, and 
shrewdness of character appeal will find pleasure in Mr Craven's ' Idylls.' He has a real gift 
of picturesque style." 

H. C. F. CASTLEMAN 

That Moving Finger. 3s. 6d. 

TRISTRAM COUTTS 

The Pottle Papers. A screamingly funny book. By 
Tristram Coutts (Saul Smiff ). Illustrated by L. Raven-Hill. 2s. 6d. 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph. — "Anyone who wants a good laugh should get 'The 
Pottle Papers.' They are very droll reading for an idle afternoon, or picking up at any time 
when 'down in the dumps.' They are very brief and very bright, and it is impossible for 
anyone with the slightest sense of humour to read the book without bursting into 'the loud 
guffaw ' which does not always ' bespeak the empty mind.' " 

Daily Telegraph. — "Unquestionably humorous and conspicuously successful." 
Pall Mall Gazette.—" It contains plenty of boisterous humour of the Max Adeler 
kind. . . . humour that is genuine and spontaneous. The author, for all his antics, has a 
good deal more in him than the average buffoon. There is, for example, a very clever and 
subtle strain of feeling running through the comedy in ' The Love that Burned ' — a rather 
striking bit of work. Mr Raven Hill's illustrations are as amusing as they always are." 

A Comedy Of Temptation ; or, The Amateur Fiend. 
3s. 6d. 

Daily NeWB.— "A very bright and breezy little story, wholesome and amusing." 
AthenSdUm.— " May be heartily recommended. A really ingenious story, and provides 
quite pleasurable excitement, while throughout the book runs a vein of facetious humour which 
will make it doubly welcome." 

Dally Telegraph. — "The author of the unquestionably humorous and conspicuously 
successful ' Pottle Papers ' has given the novel-readtng public another ' taste of his quality ' in 
this fantastic story. . . . The element of surprise predominates throughout this eminently 
entertaining narrative ; unexpectedness is the essential characteristic of all its more salient 
incidents, comical or tragical ; its dialogue sparkles with genuine, irresistible fun." 
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MRS M. CHAN TOON 

A Marriage in Burmah. 6s. 

Th6 Speaker. — " Mrs Chan Toon's novel is both clever and sincere, and the book 
will excite feminine sympathy and feminine curiosity. ' A Marriage in Burmah ' may be 
cordially recommended to The Speaker's readers." 

Pall Mall Gazette. — "Endowed with ^ absorbing qualities, and is full of suggestive 
ideas upon rare problems. The writer's delineation of the unnatural union is piercingly 
realistic and leaves thoughts behind it." 

Tke Morning Leader — " It is rarely that so deep and lasting an impression as this 
book conveys can be produced by means so simple. ... It is a human document. There 
is a touch of power, a hint of vital experience and reality, which lifts it into high distinction." 

PAUL DEVINNE 

The Day of Prosperity. 6s. 

Daily Telegraph.—" It is a clever story, with some strikingly novel views on political 
and social economy, and contains much genuine reflection and foresight." 

ALEXANDRE DUMAS 

The Black Tulip. A Romance of Old Holland. 
By Alexandre Dumas. Newly done into English, with Intro- 
duction, by S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

Glasgow Herald.— "We recommend it, not only as one of the most interesting, but as 
without exception, and in every sense of the word, the most readable of Dumas's works." 

HEBER DANIELS 
Dotia Rllfina. A Nineteenth Century Romance. 2s. 6d. 

Lady. — ''A thrilling romance with a mediaeval atmosphere, although the scene is laid in 
the Cotswolds in the year of grace 1898. The story is well constructed, and is a good example 
of the widely-imaginative type of fiction that is so eagerly devoured by young people 
nowadays." 

COMTESSE DE BREMONT 

Daughters of Pleasure, 6s. 

Topical Times,— " Brisk and spicy without being blatant and salacious ... a very 
good book, which says a lot of things that wanted saying frankly but delicately. It is, at 
the same time, an engrossing romance." 

Books Of To-day.— "A story of deep human interest, set forth with undoubted literary 
talent, sense of style, and an ability to handle pure narrative that is rare and welcome. A 
book which can not only be read with interest, but re-read." 

Mrs Evelyn's Husbands. 6s. 

Lady.— "The story possesses a strong interest and is sympathetically told with power 
and much frankness." 

Daily Express.—" Strongly written." 

Free Lance.—' The story is told with considerable verve, and the author has a 
sympathetic pen, and a keen appreciation of the psychology of her characters." 
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COMTESSE DE BR&VIONT 

A Son of Africa. 6s. 

St Jani68'8 GaZ6tt6. — "A strange and weird story is 'A Son of Africa,' the latest from 
the pen of Anna, Comtesse de Br^mont, author of 'The Gentleman Digger.' From the 
writer of that story we expect and get vivid word-pictures and local colouring. The 
descriptions of scenery and incident are wonderfully striking and impressive. . . . Such is 
the story of 'A Son of Africa' in brief outline. The filling in is sometimes lurid, but always 
forceful. It is written with power and grip." 

The Gentleman Digger. 3s. 6d. 

Academy. — "The Comtesse de Bremont presents us with a terribly realistic picture ot 
life in Johannesburg during the raging of the gold fever." 

Daily Telegraph.— "Those who like a good story, pleasantly told, should read 
'The Gentleman Digger.' . . . Readers who turn their attention to this volume will, 
apart from the interesting plot, gain much insight into the manners and customs of a land 
which is only just breaking into civilisation as we understand it." 

THOMAS DAGLESS 

The Light in Dend's Wood and other stories. 2s. 

Dundee Courier.— *• A dainty little volume of powerful short stories. The first tale 
gives the title to the volume and is really capitally told. ' Prince Bumbo's Court,' is some- 
what more amusing, and the other tales contained within the neat green covers are ' The 
Murder at Waterden Bottom,' and ' Guy Saxby's Home-Coming.' " 

Lloyds' Newspaper. —" Four well- written stories which keeps the reader's attention 
throughout." • 

PERCY V. DONOVAN 

A Heroine of Reality. 6s. 

To-Day.— " Picturesquely staged amid the mountains and valleys of Switzerland. ^ The 
interest of this powerful story is centred in an unhappy middle-aged woman's taint of 
drunkenness, and this secret vice forms the pivot around which the love story of three men 
for her daughter revolves. The characters are well drawn, and distinctly more human than 
those one is accustomed to meet in the average novel." 

EDWARD EAGLE 
The Crimson Corridor, and other Stories. Foolscap 

8vo. 2S. 

ANATOLE FRANCE 

Thais. Cloth, is. 6d. net; leather, 2s. net. 

" LADY FRIVOL." 

The Ice Maiden. 3s. 6d. 

Whitehall Review.— "The writer has a very pretty gift of character drawing. The 
characters of the vain and flimsy society women are drawn with care, knowledge and vigour. 
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S. J. ADAIR FITZ-GERALD 

The Love Thirst of Elaine. 6s. 

Liverpool Daily Courier.—" Mi?ht have been penned by Dickens himself." 

Bookman.—" Has much to he <aid for it as regards its rousing, absorbing, and enter 
taining qualities." * 

Free Lance. —"A graphic romance of love and hate, not the less enthralling f or the 
modernity of its subject and treatment. At times highly dramatic, at other times reminding 
of Dickens by its touches of human feeling and characterisations, it is throughout readable 
and often absorbing." 

" Fame, the Fiddler." 2s. 6d. 

Standard.— " There are many pleasant pages in 'Fame, the Fiddler,' which reminds 
us of ' Trilby,' with its pictures of Bohemian life, and its happy-go-lucky group of good- 
hearted, generous scribblers, artists and playwrights. Some of the characters are so true 
to life that it is impossible not to recognise them. Among the best incidents in the 
volume must be mentioned the production of Pry or 's play, and the account of poor 
Jimmy I^ambert's death, which is as moving an incident as we have read for a long 
time. Altogether, 'Fame, the Fiddler' Is a very human book, and an amusing one as 
well.'" 

H. G. FILDES 

Trim and Antrim's Shores. 6s. 

The Court Journal.— " Mr Fildes has so light and vivacious a touch, his friend, Trim 
Blake, is so thoroughly companionable a creation, and the author weaves into the history of 
his travels so many quaintly humorous details that the story of his little Odyssey goes with a 
swing from start to finish." 

The St James's Gazette. — "Has a rollicking vein of fun which carries the reader 
along with it. The episode of the two men who missed all each other's ' objects of interest,' 
though making the same journey, because they were on opposite sides of a jaunting car, is 
excellent farce." 

The BOOkmail. — "A pleasant medley of fact and fun, woven from a holiday jaunt in 
Ireland. Incident and information fill over three hundred entertaining pages." 

C. FORESTIER-WALKER 

The Silver Gate. 6s. 

Sunday Sun.— "A very fascinating book." 

World.— "'The Silver Gate' is a finely-conceived, cleverly-contrived, and well-carried- 
out novel, in which character is evolved by circumstance, and both sympathy and curiosity 
are aroused. To dwell on its strong points — they are many and memorable — would be to 
tell Mr Forestier- Walker's story for him ; we leave them to the discernment of his readers." 

The Derelict and Tommy. 2s. 

Graphic. — "A simple story invested with an unusual distinction and charm." 

Daily Telegraph. — " The story is out of the common, both in manner and treatment." 

Literary World.— "The story has a frank directness and a reality that make it 

thoroughly readable. . . . The story is well expressed and the characters have vitality. 

Altogether a satisfactory little tale." 
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GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 

Madame Bovary. Cloth, is. 6d., Leather, 2s. 

A. G. FOLLIOTT-STOKES 

A Moorland Princess, a Tale of Cornwall. 6s. 

Week's Survey.— "A book which stands out from the mass of ordiuary fiction as a rock 
stands out above the sea. 

Times. — "A very readable story." 

Yorkshire Post.—" A capital novel." 

Free Lance. — " Here then is a book worth reading." 

Daily Express. — " Pleasant, and sometimes exciting, reading. The heroine is a lovely 
character, finely drawn." 

EDMUND FORBES 

Red Fate. 6s. 

Daily Despatch.—" In ' Red Fate' we have a daring book. Messrs Greening have in 
Mr Forbes the writer of a strong book that will cause some talk." 

Onlooker.—" Mr Edmund Forbes has drawn a striking study, and his style and language 
are always most scholarly. Grellier is a real and living character. It is a book that could 
only have been written by one endowed with the imagination and musical pen that betray 
the poet." 

CORALIE FEVEZ 

Ira Lorraine. 6s. 

Weekly Despatch.— " This is a very pretty love story charmingly told. The characters 
are cleverly drawn. There are, of course, trials, and the lights and shadows of a woman's 
troubled career, but what love story was ever written without its trials and the inevitable ' all's 
well ' ? In the case of ' Ira Lorraine ' the end is satisfactory." 

JOHN GALT 

Ringan GUhaize. A Romance of the Covenanters. 

3s. 6d. 

St James's Gazette.— "The splendid panorama it gives of some of the most stirring 
and far-reaching events in Scottish history, and the skill shown by the author in so 
arranging his materials that the historic is always subordinated to the human interest, 
render the book in every way worthy of revival." 

C. RANGER GULL 

Portalone. 6s. 

OutlOOk.— " Unquestionably the most powerful and fascinating novel that has yet 
issued from the pen of Mr Ranger Gull. It is a brilliantly-written. tale, set in the wildest 
part of modern Cornwall, and lightened by a series of biting pictures of a certain pretentious 
art colony on the shores of the Atlantic, but primarily the story of a physical tragedy forgotten 
in, and eradicated by, a great spiritual victory." 

World. — " It is a conspicuously refreshing contrast to the flood of mediocrity with which 
we are at present deluged." 

St James's Gazette. — " By far the most serious, most artistic, and strongest work yet 
done by its author. He has dropped the ' Green Carnation ' order of satire, and now turns 
his very decided talents to the drawing of human beings under fresher conditions than the 
eternally attacked modern ones of town life." 
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C. RANGER GULL 
The Serf. A Story of the Days of King Stephen. 6s. 

The action of this story takes place in the early mediaeval ages, the 
actual date being 1136, that period of anarchy and wickedness which has 
had no parallel in English history. From the first page to the last the" 
story rushes on with an impetuosity and force which carries the reader 
with it to the last words. How the poor Serfs rose in their misery and 
avenged themselves upon their tyrant, how they fled through the great 
Hilgay Fen, and how the final tragedy was enacted on the top of the 
Outlangthef Tower, at sunset, will interest every reader. And though, first 
and foremost, 'The Serf is a story of excitement, of vivid incident and 
the clash of arms, yet the publishers doubt if a more accurate picture 
of life in the early middle ages has been published for very many years. 

OUtlOOk. — " Full of genuinely human interest. . . . The stirring episodes carry the 
reader breathlessly along." 

Sketch. — "A brilliantly-written story." 

Pilot. — " The story of Hyla the Serf is a very arresting one, and the study of the time 
shows both knowledge and insight. The blending of squalor and magnificence in its daily 
life, of lawless strife and childlike faith in its men and women, is admirably rendered." 

Back to Lilac Land. 6s. 

Popular Edition, demy 8vo, sewed, 6d. 
The Pall Mall Gazette.— "A very intelligent and well-written story. A decidedly 
entertaining novel — fresh and well constructed, and evidently written by one who understands 
the inwardness of the profession." 

Moming POSt. — " A good novel of »tage life is a rare bird in this country, and the 
author of ' Back to Lilac hand,' who has given us this good thing, deserves a full measure of 
praise." 

Great Thoughts. — "Excellent both as a story, as a study of character, and as an 
exposure of the evils of theatrical life. A more scathing indictment of the stage was never 
drawn ; and the worst of it is, it is evidently drawn by some one with a wide and intimate 
acquaintance with the facts, and with no wish to set down aught in malice. The book is 
smartly, often eloquently, written ; it abounds in wit and humour to relieve the tragedy, and 
most ot the characters are finely drawn. The second chapter of the last book is surpassingly 
beautiful." 

Miss Malevolent. 3s. 6d. 

Saturday Review.— "The great novel-reading public, which found ' The Hypocrite' 
to its taste, will not be disappointed in the author's latest effort. The writer has a knack 
of character-presentment which means that his people live; he has a dramatic instinct ; 
he is at times on the verge of real wit ; he knows certain phases of literary and artistic 
life well ; and his story is original enough to hold the interest throughout." 

" Scotsman. — "You don't get far into this novel — about a couple of pages — before the 
epigrams begin exploding and the repartee detonating, and the subtle terse and quart of wit 
with wit fuffuffing, like so many squibs and crackers on the Queen's Birthday ; and this 
coruscation is kept up in a way to make your hair curl until the end of the story. . . . The 
author has abundant literary aptitudes, exemplified over and over again by the pages of this 
clever book." 

From the Book Beautiful. Being Some old Lights 

Re-lit. Illustrated by W. G. Mein. 3s. 6d. {See page %.) 
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C. RANGER GULL 

The Hypocrite. A Modern Realistic Novel of Oxford 
and London life. Seventh Impression. 2s. 6d. Popular Edition, 
demy 8vo, sewed, 6d. 

*** This book, which was first published anonymously, was " boycotted" by Messrs Mudie 
and Messrs W. H. Smith <5r» Son as being " unfit to circulate in their libraries" 
yet it lias been praised by the press as being " a powerful sermon and a moral book." 

Daily Telegraph. — "A book by an anonymous author always arouses a certain inquiry, 
and when the book is clever and original the interest becomes keen, and conjecture is rife, 
endowing the most unlikely people with authorship. ... It is very brilliant, very 
forcible, very sad. ... It is perfect in its way, in style clear, sharp and forcible, the 
dialogue epigrammatic and sparkling. . . . Enough has been said to show that 'The 
Hypocrite ' is a striking and powerful piece of work, and that its author has established 
his claim to be considered a writer of originality and brilliance." 

His Grace's Grace. 6s. 

Standard. — " Mr Ranger Gull is very clever. He can write well, even brilliantly. . . . 
Mr Ranger Gull opens his story vigorously, and his good spirits never flag. The book is 
brimful of cleverness." 

Sketch. — " The novel is well constructed and brightly written. The reader will have 
only himself to blame if he does not get some good hearty laughs." 

The Cigarette Smoker. Being the Terrible Case of 
Uther Kennedy. 2s. 6d. Popular Edition, demy 8vo, sewed, 6d. 

Graphic— " A powerful book." 

The Bookman.— "A tale of cigarette smokers and what they come to ; told with lurid 
power and earnest intention." 

OutlOOk. — " The story is clever, and should give pause to persons who smoke inordinately.' 

Week's Survey. — " It is a vigorous piece of work, well written, neatly constructed, and 
above all, interesting. It contains as an additional attraction an excellent mystery of the 
kind consecrated by the genius of the ever- lamented Sherlock Holmes." 

Lady's Pictorial.— " The whole book is written in so sensational a fashion that it haunts 
one like a nightmare. There is great cleverness in the description of the mere fantasies and 
mental distortions which follow the abuse of the cigarette in the case of the unhappy victims, 
and the literary style is both vigorous and picturesque. It is a remarkable and impressive 
piece of work." 

The Adventures of Mr Topham : Comedian. 

3s. 6d. Illustrated by Frank Reynolds. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—" Mr Ranger Gull has achieved a really remarkable success. . . . 
The whole book goes with an air and a swing that make it excellent reading." 

Sunday Times. — " Mr Ranger Gull may be sincerely congratulated on his newest 
book. ... In language simple and eloquent and without one unnecessary word, Mr 
Ranger Gull tells what befel an actor whose identity is not easily identified. . . . The best 
advice we can give to all who are interested in things 'theatric,' is to get and read this 
admirably written book at once." 

The Adventures of Ulysses, the Wanderer. 

Illustrated by W. G. Mein, is. 6d. 
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Mrs HAROLD E. GORST 

And Afterwards. 6s. 

St James's GaiOtte. — "A bright, readable, social story of the sort that modern folks 
appreciate. ... ' And Afterwards is fresh, clever and attractive." 

Saturday Review.—" Very brightly written and full of pathos and fun, with a tinge of 
not very serious cynicism about it. It gives capital life-like sketches of many aspects of the 
I^ondon world, obviously drawn by a writer who knows it well, at play and in its deeper 
moments." 

HAROLD E. GORST 

Farthest South. Being an account of the Startling 
Discovery made by the Wise Antarctic Expedition. A Humorous 
Story. 2s. 6d. 

Daily Graphic— " Very easy, light reading, and reminds one of ' Three Men in a Boat.' 
Just the book for a railway journey." 

BOOkman. — "A lively and very amusing tale of a wonderful discovery made by the 
Wise Antarctic Expedition." 

Vanity Fair. — "An amusing little book. It is very good fooling, and good fooling is 
sometimes better than heavy wisdom." 

VIOLET GUTTENBERG 

A Modern Exodus. 6s. 

Daily Express. — " The story is a clever one, and full of good things." 

Week's Survey. — "This is a thoroughly enjoyable book, and keeps the reader's 
interest throughout." 

Literary World.—*' The story is one of great interest, and proves the author to have a 
strong grasp of the much vexed question." 

Glasgow Herald.— " Strongly and cleverly constructed. The story has a thoroughly 
probable air and much real interest." 

ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY 



A Cry in the Night. 6s. 



Pall Mall Gazette.— "The book is ingenious and cleverly constructed, and there is no 
luck of exciting reading, it is melodramatic, but is relieved by humour characteristic of Mr 
Gols worthy." 

AthenSBUm. — 'A creditably-ingenious tale of crime and detection, drawn with spirit and 
humour." 

Death and the Woman, is. 

Literary World. — "We do not remember having read a book that possessed the 
quality of grip in a greater degree than is the case with 'Death and the Woman.' . . . 
Every page of every chapter develops the interest, which culminates in one of the most 
sensational dinoucttunts it has been our lot to read. The flavour of actuality is not destroyed 
by any incredible incident ; it is the inevitable thing that always happens. ' Death and the 
Woman' will supply to the brim the need of those in search of a holding drama of modern 
London life." 
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AMY GRIFFIN 

His Share of the World. An Irish story. 3 s. 6d. 

Daily NeWS.~" A prettily told story of peasant life in Ireland. The Irish character is 
well understood and portrayed by the author. . . . Several typical Irish institutions are 
described very daintily. To those who are content with a homely tale, without flaming 
passages, or startling incidents, this book will be very welcome." 

T.P.'S Weekly.— "A pretty and pathetic story." 

Freeman's Journal. — " An admirably written story. The style of the writing is very 
beautiful. In the narrow compass of 199 well-printed pages, the fascinating story, with its 
abounding incidents of sympathy and self-sacrifice, of departure for America, of return home, 
of dances, wakes, marriages, devotion to Faith and Fatherland, intense family affections, 
are picturesquely delineated." 

COSMO HAMILTON 

The Danger of Innocence. 6s. Popular Edition. 

Paper Covers, is, 

Sunday Special.— "The author boldly depicts, under obvious pseudonyms, several 
well-known, even notorious persons. He has a bitter pen, and this book is sure to be read — 
especially by the victims. ... ' The Danger of Innocence ' is certain to be popular with 
the 'smart ' set." 

Dally Express.— "A lively and diverting volume. Written in a satirically humorous 
vein. The book admirably succeeds in keeping the reader interested and amused throughout." 

A. L. HARRIS 

The Sin of Salome. 3s. 6d. 

Mrs E. BAGOT HARTE 

Falsely Condemned. 6s. 

TOM HEFFERNAN 
The 'Liza Letters. A Humorous Book. Sewed, is. 

Reynolds' Newspaper.—" 'The 'Liza Letters,' by Tom Heffernan, is an exceedingly 
clever piece of satire. A vulgar, but pretty-faced, animal comes to London. She gets on the 
music-hall stage, marries a lord, and has the usual liaison when she tires of the effort to be 
respectable. The author ingeniously depicts her evolution from the stage of bad spelling and 
' h' dropping to that of the superficial Society women who can write 'smart' twaddle. To 
those who know anything of the world, there will be little exaggeration in this caustic picture 
of modern manners. It is a thoroughly readable little book." 

EDGAR HEWITT 

The Prettiness of Fools. 6s. 

Morning POSt. — " An ambitious book, ambitious in its style and in the bold way it 
affects to tackle matters which are generally reserved for private conversation. At the same 
time it were ungracious to deny that Mr Edgar Hewitt has written a very clever book, full of 
keen observation, and not unseasoned with humour." 

HENRY HERMAN 

The Sword of Fate. 6s. 

Black and White.—" A story which holds our attention and interests us right from the 
first chapter. The book is as exciting as even a story of sensation has any need to be." 
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LOUISE PALMER HEAVEN 

An Idol of Bronze. 3s. 6d. 

BOOkmUL—" Romance runs swiftly in this tale, and hot blood and passionate imperious 
natures provide incident in plenty, picturesque and tragic." 

Morning Leader.—" Certainly above the average novel in its intensity and its stirring 
picture of half-barbaric life in a picturesque and little-known country." 

Vanity Fair. — " A dashing tale of Southern Mexico ; one of those stories which carry the 
reader through by its abundant incident, by its wealth of local colouring. ... Miss 
Heaven writes with the pen of an artist and never errs in taste." 

MOUNT HOUMAS 

A Tragic Contract. 6s. 

Scotsman.— " A story that carries the^ reader easily along with it by the vivacity of its 
movement. It is written with a pleasant animation which should not fail to afford enjoyment." 

Glasgow Herald.—" The book evinces strength of conception, and vigour and grace ot 
elaboration, of which, presumably, more will presently be heard." 

A Dreamer's Harvest. 6s. 

Scotsman. — "A striking story and a singularly faithful reflection of some emotion of the 
human heart. It is a brilliant piece of work, and the artistic beauty of the author's style is 
not inferior to his clever delineation of character." 

Whitehall Review.— "It is a book which in thought, conception and style will compare 
favourably with nine-tenths of the fiction we are obliged to devour nowadays. It is thought- 
ful and has a definite purpose." 

C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY 

The Weaver's Shuttle. 6s. 

WASHINGTON IRVING 

Rip Van Winkle, together with "The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow.'' By Washington Irving. Illustrated with 
Drawings by W. G. Mein. Crown 8vo, art cloth, decorative cover 
by Will Smart, top edge gilt, 2s. 

GROVE JOHNSON 

The Idealist. 3s. 6d. 

Tlme8.— ''A clever fancy. Mr Johnson has telling powers oi description and he has 
grasped effective characters. . . . The Idealist's professional visit to a public-house that does 
a roaring trade in vice, and his night walk through a country blasted and poisoned, along the 
banks of a grimy canal, fitfully illuminated by the glares of the furnace fires, are strikingly 
effective.'' 

BART KENNEDY 

The Wandering Romanoff, a Romance. 2s. 6d. 

The OlltlOOk.- " Mr Hart Kennedy, a young writer of singular imaginative gifts, and 
a style as individual as Mr Kipling's. . . . The writing of this story is strongly original 
in manner. ... A powerful book." 
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BART KENNEDY 

A Man Adrift. 6s. 

Popular Edition, demy 8vo, sewed, 6d. 

Mr Andrew Lang, in the course of a long and laudatory notice in LODgman'S 
Magazine, said: — "It is a strange photograph of rude and violent life. The narrator 
always carries his life in his fist. He describes, better than any other writer, the existence 
of a tramp, and gives an amazing account of the brutality, and even torture, practised on 
workers in some parts of the United States. . . . The book is as simple in style as 
Swift's writing ; a kind of labouring Trelawny might have fathered these adventures of 
a younger son." 

Mr Richard Le Gallienne (in the Idler).— "'A Man Adrift' has held me as few 
recent books have power to do. The book is 'real' because it has first been really lived, 
and then been really written. Mr Kennedy's book has held me, not only by its reality 
but by its courage, its pity, its humour, its all-embracing humanity, its quiet fierceness. 
'A Man Adrift ' is a brave book." 



Darab's Wine-Cup. 2s. 6d. 



M.A.P.— " Mr Kennedy writes powerfully, and can grip the reader's imagination, or 
whirl it off into the strangest domains of glamour and romance at will. . . . There is a 
future for this clever young man from Tipperary. He will do great things." 

Critic— "Of a highly imaginative order, and distinctly out of the ordinary run. . . . 
The author has a remarkable talent for imaginative and dramatic presentation. He sets 
before himself a higher standard of achievement than most young writers of fiction." 

W. PATRICK KELLY 

The Dolomite Cavern. 3s. 6d. 

Observer. — " A story full of exciting adventure." 
Saturday Review. — " The plot is ingenious, and the style pleasant." 
Daily Telegraph. — " Lovers of the sensational in fiction will find abundance of con- 
genial entertainment in Mr W. P. Kelly's new story. In the way of accessories to startling 
situations all is fish that comes to this ingenious author's net. The wonders of primitive 
nature, the marvels of latter-day science, the extravagances of human passion — all these he 
dexterously uses for the purpose of involving his hero in perilous scrapes from which he no 
less dexterously extricates him by expedients which, however far-fetched they may appear 
to the unimaginative, are certainly not lacking in originality of device or cleverness of 
construction." 

H. L. M. LANARK 

The Rough Torrent of Occasion. 6s. 

Morning Leader. — "When the rate of production and the path of least resistance count 
for so much, it is only too rare to find a novel which is marked by accuracy of workmanship, 
profound analysis, and a proper appreciation of the meaning of events in their influence on 
the characters of the story. Most authors are content with one or two principal and half a 
dozen shadowy subsidiary personages, whose individualities they are too lazy or too superficial 
to develop. In ' The Rough Torrent of Occasion ' there is no sign of hurried, slipshod work. 
There are many characters, each with a definite separate entity ; each one is developed by 
carefully-conceived events, and the interaction of personalities is both interesting and true to 
life. Furthermore ? the writer is keenly alive to matters of real vital importance in present 
day society, which is portrayed with a careful and well-balanced elaboration, without cynicism, 
exaggeration, or priggishness. On the other hand, there is throughout the book avein of 
delightful humour, which relieves the more serious progress of the story. From its very 
excellence it will not be widely popular ; yet this is a book which all lovers of true fiction will 
be deeply grateful for. There is real work in it." 
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CHAS. L'EPINE 

The Lady of the Leopard. 6s. 

Public Opinion. — "A remarkable book. . . . We are plunged into a delicious and 
tantalising romance ; incident follows incident like a panorama of exciting pictures. 
Fertility of imagination is everywhere apparent, and the denouement is artfully concealed 
till it bursts upon the reader with a suddenness that fairly takes away his breath." 

NICHOLAS A. LEYKEN 

Where the Oranges Grow, a Humorous Novel. 6s. 

SC0t8m&n. — " A light and lively story. . . . The book is full of good fun." 

Weekly Despatch.— " As full of racy drollery as anything that has been written for a 
long time." 

Literary world.—" We have nothing but applause for the genial author's merry, light- 
hearted satire. . . . The book is excellently translated." 

OnlOOker. — " Quite an amusing book." 

Morning Leader. — " It is a very pleasant and humorous account of the journey of three 
good-natured, but rather unsophisticated Russians through France and Italy. The travellers 
make many blunders, and are freely taken in by designing persons, but they maintain their 
equanimity, and one parts with them with regret." 

J. P. L. 
Mad ? An Exciting Story of Predestination. 2s. 6d. 

Freema80ns' Chronicle.— "It is long since we met with so original a character as that 
of Capri, the man who, with knife in readiness, waits for the sight of that face which he has 
dreamed of by night and imagined by day for many years. Indeed, the whole story is in 
several ways unique, and we can at the moment think of nothing with which to compare it, 
unless it be some parts of Zola's ' Bete Humaine.' The author of ' Mad ? ' has unusual powers 
of expression, and is a master of epithet." 

KATE and ROBINA LIZARS 

Committed to His Charge. A Canadian Romance. 
6s. 

Athenaaum.— " This book is decidedly interesting. The authors have a very pleasant 
gift of gaiety and an agreeable way of expressing themselves." 

Christian World.— ''The incidents connected with the four years' rectorship of Tom 
Huntley are cleverly arranged and as cleverly told. . . . We have nothing but praise for 
this book, which is strongly suggestive of George Eliot's ' Scenes from Clerical Life.' " 

AGNESE LAURIE-WALKER 

Pauline Merrill. 6s. 

W. LUTHER LONGSTAFF 

The Tragedy of the Lady Palmist. 2S . 6d. 

Literature. — " The story strikes the fresh note of having been lived, experienced, and 
does not come to one as a stale invention. There is human nature in it, and passion, of a 
kind : tragedy too. . . . We should say, ' Read the book by all means.'" 

Morning Leader. — "Vivid with the strange lusts and cruel desires of an imagination 
enslaved to the body . . . powerful enough in the imaginative treatment of the characters. . . . 
The luridness is simply Titanic." 
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GEORGE LONG 

Fortune's Wheel. 6s. 

Nottingham Guardian—" The story is so full of well-told incident, introducing sport, 
the turf, and the excitement of a trial, as well as war, that interest can hardly flag, and the 
hero is a robust, honourable Englishman of the best type, while the account of the Zulu 
chiefs relations with his tribe is highly entertaining. It is thus a novel which will repay 
readers." 

Dundee Courier. — " Fruitful in invigorating adventure, and if one cares for an 
exciting romance ' Fortune's Wheel' may be commended." 

GEORGE MARTYN 
Lord Jimmy. A Story of Music-Hall Life. 2s. 6d. 

Vanity Fair. — "The author has a peculiar knowledge of the 'Halls' and those who 
frequent them ; and especially, as it seems to us, of those Jewish persons who sometimes run 
them. And he has made good use of his knowledge here. But there is more than this in the 
book ; for ' George Martyn ' has considerable descriptive talent. His account, for instance, 
of the fight between the hero and the butcher is quite good. The story is straightforward, 
convincing, and full of human nature and promise." 

ERNEST MARTIN 
Shadows. A Series of Side Lights on Modern Society. 

2S. 

Weekly Times. — " A series of pictures sketched with considerable power. The last one, 
' Hell in Paradise,' is terrible in the probable truth of conception." 

Northern Figaro.— "Mr Martin's descriptive paragraphs are couched in trenchant, 
convincing language, without a superfluous word sandwiched in anywhere. ... ' Shadows ' 
may be read with much profit, and will give more than a superficial insight into various 
phases of society life and manners." 

VALENTINE MANDELSTAMN 

Jim Blackwood: Jockey. An Exciting and Dramatic 
Tale of the Turf. Translated from the French by Reginald Bacchus. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Satnrday Review. — "A fine bit of work. Very remarkable, very impressive. 'Jim 
Blackwood ' is a book to be read." 

LEWIS MELVILLE 

In the World of Mimes. 6s. 

Graphic. — " Undeniably interesting." 

Globe.—" Mr Melville has woven a yarn which is at once pleasant and wholesome." 

BOOkman.— "A pleasantly- written story of theatrical life; vivacious and life-like by 
reason of the spiritual characters and professional details. It is shrewdly observed, and the 
world and the stage are both described with facility." 
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G. F. MONKSHOOD 

My Lady Ruby and John Basileon : Chief 

of Police. Two stories. 2s. 6d. 

Monitor. — " 'My Lady Ruby' is charming, and as witty as she is charming. . . . 
Mohn Basileon' evinces imagination and subtlety of a highly-vivid and intense quality. 
The note of the book is modern, but of a modernity far removed from that of the term 
understood by the French Symbolists and the English Degenerates. Messrs Greening 
& Co. are to be congratulated on a publication which is likely to arouse considerable 
attention in those literary circles from which approbation is praise indeed." 

THOMAS MOORE 

The Epicurean. A Tale of Mystery and Adventure. 
By Thomas Moore. Edited, with an Introduction, by Justin 
Hannaford. Illustrated by Will Smart. Svo, cloth, gilt edges, 
3s. 6d. 

BOOkni&IL. — " An interesting, well-produced reprint of Moore's popular Eastern romance." 

Great Thoughts. — " It is as bright and fresh and entertaining as when first it took 
the reading worldby storm in 1827." 

Whitehall Review. — "This reprint is welcome, and the manner in which it is printed, 
bound and produced is a credit to the eminent firm who are responsible for the edition." 

WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT 
To Welcome the King. Humorous Stories. 3s. 6d. 

Dally NeWB.— "Rollicking Irish humour." 

Sunday Special.— "An interesting volume." 

Lloyds' Weekly.—" Full of bubbling humour." 

The Academy.— " Written with a good deal of gusto and ingenuity. ' 

LOUIS MARLOW 
The Puppets' Dallying. A Novel. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

St James's Gazette.— " ' The Puppets' Dallying' is a distinguished work." 

Vanity Fair. — "There is abundance of cleverness in this book." 

Pall Mall Gazette* — "It contains several valuable qualities — sympathy, judgment and 
observation." 

m Whitehall Review. — "The plan of the story is good, the sequence orderly, and the 
climax inevitable. Altogether a keen, observant tale of men and women of to-day." 

Mrs ALEC M'MILLAN 

The Weird Well. Author of "The Evolution of 
Daphne." 3s. 6d. Popular Edition, demy 8vo, sewed, 6d. 

Literary World. — "An interesting brightly-written story." 

Weekly Times.—" Very powerfully written. Will be read with breathless interest." 
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HELEN MILECETE 

A Girl Of the North. A Tale of London and 
Canada. 6s. 

Saturday Review.—" It is piquant and up-to-date. Miss Milecete's style is engagingly 
direct and simple, and she has a natural talent for story-telling." 

Topical Times. — "A pretty story, charmingly written. ... It is pleasant to read, 
mainly because it is well written, but its glimpses of existence in Canada and West-End life 
tlo not lack cither picturesqueness or humour." 

A Detached Pirate. 3s 6d. 

Ladles Pictorial.— "A clever and audacious book. The story is told in letters, and 
very clever letters^ they are. . . . Miss Vandeleur is not nervy, and I prefer her wholesome 
audacity to the wild wailing of ' The Love Letters of an Englishwoman."' 

Truth. — " A light and bright modern story of a divorcee with herself as co-respondent. 
Her habit of masquerading as a man got her into this truly American scrape, and the truly 
American way in which she got out of it and was re-united to her Othello is told in the 
difficult form of letters with a spirit worthy of so whimsical a plot." 

HUME NISBET 

Paths of the Dead. 6s. 

Popular Edition, demy 8vo, Sixpence. 

Wasted Fires. A New Edition, with an explanatory 

Preface. The first volume of * ' The Author's Edition " of Mr Hume 
Nis bet's books. 6s. 

Dally Mail.— "A forcible tale forcibly told." 

Dally Express. — "A highly readable and interesting story, told vigorously and with 
much colour." 

Pall Mall Gazette. — " A rousing story, a good tale, and an hour or so spent in reading 
it will be less wasted than many hours of human life are." 

Morning POSt.—" One of the best he has written." 

Dally Graphic.—" Hume Nisbet's romance of Australia and England comes along with 
less advertisement than many another novel, but for careful workmanship and excellence of 
descriptive matter it is ahead of the majority. In the person of the artist hero the author has 
created a character well worth studying. H is description of the mental and physical condition 
of his hero, verging upon madness through overwork, is a very powerful and striking piece of 
work, and would alone make the book notable." 

MICHAEL ODONOVAN 

Mr Muldoon. 6s. 

Northern Whig.— "An admirable piece of fun and fooling from first to last." 
Reynolds.—" There is plenty of laughter in these pages, and some keen satire on various 
Celtico-clerical characteristics." 

Daily Courier.— " As the author has endowed him (Mr Muldoon) with a lively humour 
and a pretty wit, every page sparkles with fun. It is safe to prophesy for this really clever 
book a wide popularity." 

Morning Leader. — " This is a highly successful and diverting piece of fiction." 
Free Lance.—" Probably nobody has done anything so good in the line of Irish humour 
since Mr F. P. Dunne invented that outspoken philosopher, Mr Dooley. 'Mr Muldoon' 
could never have been written by anyone but an Irishman with a keen sense of that subtle 
humour so peculiar to the Isle of Erin, and, possibly, it could never have been written by any- 
one but Mr O' Donovan himself." 
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ELLIOTT O'DONNELL 

For Satan's Sake. 6s. 

OQtlOOk. — " Mr Elliott O'Donnell has the right touch for sensational fiction, never 
condescending to commonplace melodrama." 

Rapid Review.— "An extraordinary effort of imagination. . . . The author's power 
of imagining and presenting awful things is really notable." 

Graphic— " Miss Marie Corel li has a serious rival in Mr Elliott O'Donnell.' 
Daily Expre8& — " Ingenious and exciting. ' For Satan's Sake' has the advantage of a 
surprising plot." 

Bystander.— " The book is remarkable, and Mr O'Donnell certainly has the gift of 
telling an exciting story. He is by no means lacking in imagination. He takes his readers 
straight to the innermost recesses of Hell, and it is a Hell which owes little to accepted 
tradition." 

Methodist Recorder. — " So striking a work of imagination has not, we think, lately 
appeared. . . • Many of the scenes are of lurid horror, but the tone of the book is pure and 
elevating, and the climax is one of the most thrilling scenes in modern fiction." 

Bookman. — " Mr Elliott O'Donnell has a wild and vigorous imagination, and in ' For 
Satan's Sake,' which we take to be a first book, he has given it full sway. ... It is a book 
quick with fervid descriptions, fantastic in conception, grim at times." 

Daily Telegraph. — "Mr O'Donnell's extraordinary but clever and powerfully written 
book." 

Guardian. — "The book is melodramatic, and at times lurid, yet it possesses a certain 
force, and its tendency throughout is to exalt goodness." 

Dally Mail.—" Considerable power is shown by Mr Elliott O'Donnell in his first novel, 
For Satan's Sake,' which must be regarded as a work of promise. Theidea underlying the 
story is hardly a new conception, but it is well developed and made distinctly interesting. 
The scope of the book is somewhat ambitious, but it is none the worse on that accounnt, and 
Mr O'Donnell must be enrolled among our younger writers from whom good work may be 
expected." 

The Unknown Depths. 6s. 

(/7l r PR EPA RA TION) 

Dinevah, The Beautiful. 6s. 

LEONARD OUTRAM 

The Lady of Criswold. 2S . 6d. 

Court Circular.— "It reminds us forcibly of a story in real life that engrossed public 
attention many years ago. Whether this was in the author's mind we cannot say, but the 
book is deeply interesting, the characters well and strongly drawn, and we doubt not this tale 
will fascinate many a reader." 

MADAME ORZESZKO 

The Modern Argonatus. 6s. 

Daily Chronicle. — "A powerful story, clever and amusing." 

Daily NeWB. — "The picture which Madame Orzeszko presents, painted on impressionist 
lines, with suggestions of the symbolistic school, is distinctly striking. . . . Each of the 
characters in this stirring work is individualised with great skill." 
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MADAME ORZESZKO 

An Obscure Apostle. 6s. 

Saturday Review. — " An absorbing and delightful story, and we are sure it will be read 
with the greatest pleasure by those who can best appreciate the merits of the finer kinds of 
fiction." 

British Weekly. — " A good story, dramatic, poetic and pathetic." 
Dally Graphic. — "An admirable translation of a fine, intensely human tragedy. One 
-reads itfrom first to last entirely fascinated." 

J. L. OWEN 

5even Nights with Satan. 3s. 6d. 

St James's Gazette. — " We have read the book from start to finish with unflagging 
interest — an interest, by the way, which derives nothing from the 'spice,' for though its title 
may be suggestive of Zolaism, there is not a single passage which is open to objection. The 
'literary style is good." 

GEORGES OHNET 

In Deep Abyss. A Novel by Georges Ohnet, author 
of "The Ironmaster," "Serge Panine," "Dr Rameau," etc. 
Translated by Fked Rothwell, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Daily Express.— " A fine impressive story, well told." 
St James's Gazette. — " The plot is dramatic and highly satisfactory." 
Daily Telegraph. — "A graphic and pathetic story told by Ohnet in his well-known 

style." 

TO-day. — "A very vigorous and sensational story." 

Sunday Times. — " Ohnet knows how to maintain popular interest in a sensatioual story 

and how to pile up scenes of excitement." 

Great Thoughts. — " It is a most exciting melodrama, but a melodrama with a serious 

.and worthy aim. . . . The story is told with immense verve, and the reader's interest is well 

sustained." 

BARONESS ORCZY, 

The Scarlet Pimpernel. A Romance. Tenth 
Edition. 6s. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 

Daily Telegraph. — " It is something distinctly out of the common, well conceived, 
vividly told, and stirring from start to finish." 

Speaker. — "An exciting novel is 'The Scarlet Pimpernel,' which should be read by 
• everybody." 

Great Thoughts. — "One of the best historical romances I remember to have read. It 
is true to the facts of the French Revolution, on which it is based,and to the probabilities of 
the situations created. The story is splendidly told. It is exciting from beginning to end. 
What more could you desire?" 

Church Times. — " The story of the mysterious Scarlet Pimpernel, so successful on the 
stage, makes also an excellent novel. It narrates the adventures of a daring Englishman, who 
devotes himself to the perilous task of rescuing French aristocrats from the revolutionaries, and 
.conveying them to England and safety. There is real ingenuity in the plot, and human 
interest in the characters, and it is an artistic piece of work, thoroughly readable and com- 
mendable." 

Truth. — "The interest is kept up quite naturally at an intense pitch. I can recommend 
you to read it. Especially thrilling is the scene in the little French inn at the close." 

St James's Gazette. — " There is a high spirit of enterprise all through it, and a touch ot 
-romance and humour that puts it above the ordinary level of books." 
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BARONESS ORCZY 

The Emperor's Candlesticks. Third Edition. 3 s.6d. 

Athenaeum.—' ' Can be unhesitatingly commended. , . The interest is maintained from 
first to last. . . . The plot is cleverly worked out." 

Spect&tor.—" The incidents are thrilling as well as ingeniously contrived." 

Black and White.—" Has a bright and sparkling style, and a talent for keeping the 
reader's attention at concert pitch. Told with real art. . . . Impossible to lay down the 
book." 

Scotsman —' A picturesque romance. Will be followed with interest. Happily conceived 
incidents." 

Daily Telegraph.—" It is really a capital tale, full of invention and ingenuity, keeping 
the reader in doubt and suspense to the very last page. It has a touch of genius about it for 
plot and contrivance." 

By the Gods BcIOVCd. (Originally announced as 
"The Beloved of the Gods.") Third Edition. 6s. 

The late L. F. Austin in the Daily Chronicle.—" The effrontery of the plot is colossal ; 
but it is sustained at a magnificent pitch from first to last. ... As for this romance, which 
resuscitates antiquity, takes captive imagination and reason alike, and leaves you in positive 
grief at parting with the characters who have held you fast by a marvellous semblance of truth 
to the last syllable, there is no man breathing whose efforts in this line can be matched with 
• By the Gods Beloved.'" 

Saturday Review.—" Baroness Orczy has a very pretty talent for story-telling of the 
fantastic order. She has chosen a Rider-Haggard-like theme for ' By the Gods Beloved,' and 
has developed it in quite an ingenious and Rider-Haggard-like manner. . . . The setting is 
picturesque and the story itself engrossing." 

Bystander.—" One of the pleasantest pieces of fiction we have read. The imaginative 
descriptions are wonderfully done, and one rushes breathless from page to page." 

Globe.— " A really admirable novel of love and passion, of peril, crime and heroism. • By 
the Gods Beloved ' is a fresh, and thrilling, and absorbing tale. ' 

Pall Mall Gazette—" Of all the weird tales of unknown nations, none better has been 
written than this story of a lost Egyptian race. ' By the Gods Beloved ' is a capital romance, 
alive with an interest at times almost too poignant. . . . The book abounds in dramatic 
scenes, dramatically told, and in wonderful descriptions of scenery and surroundings." 

A Son Of the People, A Romance of the Hungarian 

Plains. 6s. 

(IN PREPARA TION) 

The Old Man in the Corner, a Detective 

Story. 6s. 

Beau Brocade. A Romance. 6s. 
WILLIAM PLATT 

The Staff in Flower 6s. 

BOOkman. — "It has, what so many novels have not, a definite purpose and a bold 
originality of outlook. It is a book which makes one curious to know who wrote it." 

The World. — "The vigour and boldness, recklessness indeed, with which theories are 
advanced, conclusions are rather wrenched than drawn, and flung at the reader's head, give 
the book an attraction." 
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WILLIAM PLATT 

The Maid Lilias. 6s. 

Scotsman. — "A cleverly written and readable novel." 

Daily NeW8.— u Mr ^m. Piatt possesses many of the qualities that go to the making of 
a successful novelist. His imaginative powers of no mean order, his literary ability, is 
considerable, and he has a gift for bright and animated dialogue. In his latest novel, ' The 
Maid Lilias,' all these features will be found." 

Week's Survey. — "A sincere and earnest book. There is a genial optimism about this 
work which nowadays comes almost as a refreshing novelty." 

J. GASTRELL PHILLIPS 

Tales from Spain. 6s. 

Times. — "Well-considered stories in a quiet vein of romantic sentiment." 

Daily Express. - 



read with great interest. 

and an amusing love story, in which a band of strolling [ 

swain to induce the consent of the girl's guardian to their marriage. ' The Bull Fight ' and 

' The Priest,' which are natural subjects in the land of Spain, are also admirably depicted." 

DAISY HUGH PRYCE 

Love's Mirage. Author of " Valda Hanem," " Goddesses 
Three," etc. 6s. 

Scotsman. — "With ingenuity and strength Miss Pryce at once describes a delightful 
voyage on the Nile, and tells a pretty and attractive love story. . . . The author is happy 
in her creation of the heroine — a pretty and accomplished English girl, poor but of good 
family. . . . The hero is an Englishman picked up in Cairo, a man of many parts and 
high character, whose fascinating manners and gentlemanly courtesy command the admira- 
tion of all. ... Of course, there is a jealous woman in the party, and once or twice an 
awkward, even tragic, complication is threatened ; but the story ends well and happily 
to the entire satisfaction of the reader." 

Pall Mall Gazette.—" Miss Pryce is a clever and fluent writer. She carries us along 
her prattling, rattling stream of fiction with charming vivacity. . . . The glimpses of 
society life in Egypt, the life of the winter visitor, are cleverly given." 

COMPTON READE 

The Aftcr=Taste. 6s. 

Daily Graphic. — " Amply repays for the reading, for it is written with a keen sense of 
the fitness of things, and without setting probability at nought — qualities not too frequently 
found in novels. It is written in a sympathetic style, and keeps the attention centred in the 
interesting career of the heroine." 

MAISIE REID (LADY FRIVOL) 

The Ice Maiden. 3s. 6d. 

CAMPBELL RAE-BROWN. 

The Shadow on the Manse, a story of Religion 

and the Stage. 3s. 6d. 
Public Opinion. — "An excellent novel in every way." 
Bookman.— " An interesting story well told." 
Weekly Sun.— " A touching story and a clever one.' 
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CAMPBELL RAE-BROWN 

The Resurrection of His Grace. Being the 

very candid Confessions of the Honourable Bertie Beauclerc. 
A Sporting Novel. Author of " The Shadow on'the Manse,' ' " Kissing 
Cup's Race," etc. 2s. 6d. 

Scotsman. — " The book is lightly and briskly written throughout. Its pleasant cynicism 
is always entertaining." 

Sporting Life.— "The character of the heartless roui, who tells his story, is very well 
sustained, and the rich parvenu ^ Peter Drewitt, the owner of the favourite that is very 
nearly nobbled by the unscrupulous Beauclerc, is cleverly drawn. Altogether it is an ex- 
citing and an uncommon tale, and is quite correct in all the sporting details." 

EDGAR SALTUS 

Mr Incoul's Misadventure. 3s. 6d. 

Morning POSt. — " An undeniably powerful work." 

Mr Douglas Sladrn in the Queen. — " It is admirably written. He (Mr Saltus) is the 
most blast of writerSj but one of the best in style. He is so terse that he can put a whole scene 
before you in a few lines. . . . His epigrams and phrases are simply admirable. ... * Mr 
Incoul's Misadventure ' is a very powerful book." 



Mary of Magdala. 3s. 6d. 



Whitehall Review. — "A very striking, a very powerful, and a very uncompromising 
picture of the days in which Christ came to^ the Romans. From the powerfully-written 
description of the races in the Hippodrome, with which the story opens, to the last scene of 
all, which discovers the Magdalene prone at the door of the vacant tomb, we cannot but give 
praise to the evident signs of care which paints for us such very realistic pictures as are here to 
be found. ... I know no other book other than Fleubert's ' Salome ' which presents such 
graphically-drawn characters, or such genuinely-conceived pictures as this. ... In short, 
Mary of Magdala' is a clever book, an erudite book, and a well-written and powerful 
book." 

The Pomps of Satan. 3 s. 6d. net. 

(Seepage 5.) 

MARIE M. SADLEIR. 

Such is the Law 6s. 

St JameB'B Budget.—" So full of incident is ' Such is the Law ' that we are unable to do 
more than touch the fringe of the plot, and must leave to the reader the task of watching the 
development of the new romance, which produces an aftermath of happiness for Lavender, and 
brings a thoroughly interesting story to a satisfactory close." 

3n Uncanny Girl. 2s. 6d. 

Daily Telegraph.— "A remarkable tale. The narrative teems with surprises. . . . 
There is plenty of 'go' in 'An Uncanny Girl.'" 

Sir Edward Russell in Liverpool Post.— " A very clever and subtle story. . . . The 
action is exciting, and the invention of incidents adroit. But beyond this popular merit there 
is that of clever and characteristic description. . . . Mrs Sadleir is ingenious as a story-teller, 
and vigorous and pungent as a writer." 
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CLEMENT SCOTT 

Madonna Mia. 3s. 6d. 

World.—" Clement Scott is nothing if not sympathetic, and every one of the ten stories is 
not only thoroughly readable, but is instinct with sentiment ; for Mr Scott still retains a 
wonderful enthusiasm, usually the attribute of youth. ' Drifting ' is a very fresh and con- 
vincing narrative, founded, we understand, upon truth, and containing within a small compass 
the materials for a very stirring drama. ' A Cross of Heather,' too, is a charming romance, 
told with real pathos and feeling." 

THOMAS SCOTT. 

Morcar. 6s. 

Times. — "A readable story of the noble house of Morcar in the time of James I." 

Lloyds' Weekly. — " Mr Scott in this story has quite caught the vein of old-fashioned 
romance. He grips the reader's attention. . . . Thrilling incidents are plentiful, and the 
historical element is well maintained." 

Scotsman. — " Good historical romance is not too frequent in modern fiction, and an author 
who essays to lead the taste of novel readers in this direction is deserving of encouragement. 
Mr Scott goes back to the sixteenth century, and out of the troublous happenings of these 
historic times he has constructed a briskly-moving story of love and mystery." 

HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. 
In Monte Carlo. 2s. 6d. Author of "Quo Vadis," 

"With Fire and Sword," etc. 

M. A. P. — "Very light and dainty in its tone. ' In Monte Carlo' is a typical example of 
the work of the great Polish writer. . . . It is the old, old tale of a man with a maid — plus, 
a lady with the instincts of the vampire, who lives in the gambling hell of Europe." 

Pall Mall Gazette.—" It is beyond all question the work of a great artist. It is subtly 
analytical and psychologically true. So triumphant is the art of the Polish novelist that we 
follow the story with lively sympathy and unflagging interest. ... It is always interesting ; 
the clear, able and convincing portrayal of the two leading characters gives the book its chief 
value. There are wise sayings and occasional epigrams, and the thumbnail sketches of Mrs. 
Elsen's lovers are wholly admirable." 

HERBERT SPURRELL. 
At Sunrise. A Story of the Beltane. 6s. 

Record. — " A powerful romance. . . . The idea is well worked out, and the story is full! 
gf vivid incident." 

To-day. — "A very excellent romance." 

Times. — " A readable story of Roman and Briton in the West of England in the first 
century of the Christian era." 

OutlOOk.—" Mr Spun-ell's tale is decidedly entertaining." 

Court Journal. — " ' At Sunrise ' is a remarkably good book, written by a man who has a 
keen sense of dramatic effect, and who spares no pains in thoroughly mastering the period of 
which he writes." 

Daily News. — " The tale is one of adventure marked by records of thrilling incident. 
The volume contains vivid pictures of Druidical ceremonies and sacrifice. Perhaps the best 
scene is the one which represents a fierce conflict between the Romans and the Britons, ending 
in the victory of the latter. The author writes in a pleasant and easy manner, knows well how 
to retain the interest of the reader, and shows considerable descriptive power." 
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H. GEORGE F. SPURRELL 
Out Of the Past. Stories of the Ancient East. 6s. 

AthOXUBUm. — "The stories — three in number — are concerned with the horrors and 
splendours of the mighty monarchies which shared, in ancient days, the dominion of the East, 
pre- Roman and pre-Mohammedan. It must be said he (Mr Spurrell) has painted a bold picture 
in lurid colours ; like the art of Assyria, its bulls and lions, it is splendid and impressive." 

British Weekly.—" ' Out of the Past ' takes us into the changeless East. The author 
wears a magic veil, he sleeps and awakes with wondrous Oriental romances in his brain. They 
are wild and full of terrors, but they are fruits of a brisk imagination." 

ROBERT H. SHERARD 

Wolves. 6s. 

To-day. — "Quite one of the most exciting stories I have read for some while." 
Court Journal.—" Rising to heights not unworthy of Dumas at his best, containing 
passages of high dramatic power, instinct with notable characterisation. 

Literary World. — " It is not too much to say that 'Wolves ' is a masterpiece in the class 
of literature to which it belongs. There is all the weird atmosphere of ' Dracula ' ; but, 
above and beyond this, there is a backbone of good sound work. Christine, the heroine^ who 
swears, and hunts wolves, and yet is a woman every inch, is a most attractive, if unconventional, 
character." 



The Lyons Mail. 6s. 



Public Opinion. — "We get not only an insight into the doings of the Knights of the 
French Swords in the last years of the eighteenth century, but a vivid and exciting story." 
Queen. — "The book is terse and interesting. It never flags." 

TYSON STUBBS 

My Chums at School. 6s. 

Aberdeen Free PreSB,—" It is written in a wholesome, bright style, and is full of fun 
and humour." 

Glasgow Herald.— "It is a story for boys, and the breezy directness with which its 
numerous lively and amusing incidents are described is bound to capture the sympathy and 
applause of the constituency it is intended for." 

T. W. SPEIGHT 

Hora. One Woman's History. Author of "The Crime of 
the Wood," "The Mysteries of Heron Dyke," etc. 6s. Popular 
Edition, demy 8vo, sewed, 6d. 

Scotsman. — " One may run through the story of ' Mora' with considerable enjoyment of 
the brisk development of an amusing little drama. ... It is clever in contrivance, and 
lively and entertaining." 

AthentSBUm.— "The story is pleasing and wholesome. Its general character is that of a 
comedy with occasional lapses into the realm of drama. ... ' Mora ' is quite like literature, 
with some amusing scenes, and a general prevalence of good temper." 

Two in One. 3 s 6d 

Scotsman. — " A very entertaining and exhilarating volume. Vivacious and clever." 

Daily Graphic—" 'Two in One' is clever and brightly written." 

Nottingham Guardian.—" Mr Speight holds the interest of the reader in both stories." 
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CONSTANCE SUTCLIFFE 

Our Lady of the Ice 6s. 

The World. — "There are great qualities in this book, and two original characters, Max 
Imseng, the Swiss guide, and Katrine, his wife — ' Italian born on the father's side.' The 
latter is the more striking of the two, and is indeed a study of human nature under strange 
conditions which ought to make its mark. The woman's fatal misinterpretation of Jack 
Bramscombe, a fine specimen of the active and restless young Englishman, capable as we see 
but poor Katrine does not, of noble self-forgetfulness, and towards her of unlucky reticence, 
is used with success. Katrine's strong, tenacious, silently-enduring, intensely-loving nature, 
always under the oppression of the one dread which makes the gallant, generous young 
patron who is her husband's idol an object of superstitious aversion to her, is brought out 
with strength and tenderness rarely found. The construction of the story is deserving of 
warm praise, and its grave, unaffected style, which rises to the true note of passionate 
«motion when that is needed, harmonises with the scene, the incidents, and the actors." 



REGINALD TURNER 

Dorothy Raeburn. 6s. 

Daily Telegraph. — "There is a mystery in the background relating to the heroine's 
parentage which whets the reader's curiosity from the beginning and gives piquancy to the 
narrative. The story is well written in an easy and attractive style, and is thoroughly bright, 
lively and interesting." 

Court Journal — " It is a charming story beautifully recounted, and all the characters 
are human and very lovable." 

Scotsman. — " The story is cleverly written, has many excellent touches of observation, 
and shows a wide knowledge of human nature." 

Free Lance. — " The story holds the interest of the reader and pleases the fancy." 

LloydS' Weekly Newspaper.— " In 'Dorothy Raeburn' we have what is really a 
charming love story." 

Dundee Courier. — " No apprentice hand could have written this love story. The history 
of Dorothy Raeburn could not have been given to the public in more choice and delicate 
language, and the construction is exceedingly well done. While many of the characters are 
quietly sketched, others are painted with boldness, but each and all are cleverly portrayed, 
and fit into the canvas, and call for no touching up on view day. Dorothy Raeburn as a novel 
is a brilliant piece of work, and in saying so one feels one is only giving the book its due." 

The Comedy of Progress. 6s. 

Pall Mall Gazette. — " A cleverly- written story of more than usual interest. Mr Turner 
has here^ something to say, and says it well. From the first page onward we follow the career 
of Maurice Yorke with close interest, an interest which never flags, and the final chapter is in 
every way equal to the book's earlier promise. There is nothing slipshod, no falling off. 
The author has given us sterling good work throughout. The characterisation of Lady 
Sothern is excellent— so human withal. ' The Comedy of Progress ' is a brilliant novel, its 
title, by the way, fitting it ' like a glove.' " 

Morning POSt. — " Readers will be delighted with ' The Comedy of Progress ' by Reginald 
Turner. The story is told with skill and true artistic effect. Lady Sothern is an excellently- 
drawn character, full of life and force. The charm and influence which she exercises over all 
who know her are quite convincingly expressed, and the scene with her husband when she 
confesses herself an old woman and stamps on her jewels is very ably done. Mr Turner may 
be sincerely congratulated on accomplishing a difficult task with more restraint and ability 
than one generally expects in such efforts." 
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REGINALD TURNER 
The StCCpIC 6s. Popular Edition, demy 8vo, sewed, 6d. 

The Times.—" Few readers who take it up will readily lay it down. . . . Mr Turner 
i> successful, and his sketches of men, women and creeds are, generally speaking, humorous, 
shrewd and suggestive." 

Observer. — " A very well told story ; the characters are drawn with much freshness and 
clearness of delineation. . . . Bright and lively without being flippant. Mr Turner's story 
is decidedly entertaining and well written, and will probably be popular." 

OutlOOk.— "A purposeful story altogether out of the common ruck. It is both daring 
and convincing. The portrait of Frank Lester is surely as coolly relentless a thine as has 
been done for a long time. ... It is excellently and pitilessly done. . . . We would quote 
some contingent excellences. The chief, perhaps, is Mr Turner's dash in carrying off an 
extravagant situation. . . . His, also, is the gift of broad, almost farcical characterisation. 
And to these must be added a brisk turn in narrative, of which scarce a page lacks shining 
example." 

Cynthia'S Damages. 6s. Popular Edition, demy 

8vo, sewed, 6d. 

Daily Telegraph.— "A story in which wit, humour, farce and sarcasm are admirably 
blended — an extravaganza brimful of fun, and showing considerable power in the management 
of dialogue, as well as in character-drawing. The author appears to be what the French call 
a blagncur, and treats the affair of stage-life and society with a polished and easy cynicism 
that evokes a smile and compels us to read on. . . . The story from beginning to end is 
sprightly and vivacious, contains many quaint touches of observation, and is altogether a 
readable book." 

Candid Friend.— " Mr Reginald Turner is new to me as a novelist, but if 'Cynthia's 
Damages ' is his first novel, it is one of the best first novels I have read this long while. It is 
a story of the stage by a man who really knows it. He has the life of which he writes at his 
finger ends ; and paints his pictures with an admirable light sure touch. . . . But Mr 
Turner is more than an exact writer, writing all the things he knows ; he is exceedingly 
amusing and of a genuine wit." 

Castles in Kensington. 6s. 

Pall Mall Gazette — " A story told with a sparkle, which, if not champagne, has all the 
qualities of sparkling hock." 

Academy. — "A good-natured cynic is Mr Turner. A man whose sarcasm is never ill- 
natured, whose wit is keen without being cruel, whose humour has a point which never 
wounds." 

Dally Telegraph. — " Mr Reginald Turner's book is written in the spirit of the lightest 
comedy. We welcome the gaiety and humour with which the book is brimming over. It 
will while away our time in the pleasantest manner, and insure our being in a good humour 
when it is finished. What more can we ask of a novel, or life either, for that matter? . . . 
The sordidness is transmutted by Mr Turner's genial talent, he makes us sympathise and 
smile wh^re others would make us shudder and yawn. And surely, in these days of strenuous 
labour and unsmiling toil, a new beatitude might be pronounced upon those who, by their 
light-hearted optimism, if only for an hour or two, the ever-looming shadows. Blessed are 
they that laugh." 

CRESWICK J. THOMPSON 

Zorastro. 6s. 

St James's Gazette. — *' A sound and entertaining piece of work." 

Universe. — " A splendidly-written romance of a sixteenth-century magician { and there is 
no lack of interest throughout the book. The various ideas of the time, descriptions of the 
customs and modes of living, are cleverly woven into the story." 
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GUY THORNE 

When it Was Dark. The Story of a Great Conspiracy. 
6th Edition. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and eight Illustrations by 
David Whitelaw, cloth, 6s. Popular Edition, 150th Thousand, crown 
8vo, sewed, is. 

A WORLD-WIDE TRIUMPH 
The most successful book of the years 1904 and 1905. Translated into 
French, German, Swedish, Danish, Italian, etc. 

This book has been praised and recommended by THE DEAN OF 
DURHAM, THE BISHOP OF EXETER, and the Rev. R. J. 
CAMPBELL; while THE BISHOP OF LONDON, preaching at 
Westminster Abbey, said :— 

" I wonder whether any of you have read that remarkable work of fiction, entitled ' When it 
was Dark'? It paints, in wonderful colours, what it seems to me the world would be if for 
six months, as in the story it is supposed to be the case, owing to a gigantic fraud, the 
Resurrection might be supposed never to have occurred, and as you feel the darkness creeping 
round the world, you see now woman in a moment loses the best friend she ever had, and 
crime and violence increase in every part of the world. When you see how darkness settles 
down upon the human spirit when it sat for six months and regarded the Christian record as 
a fable, then you quit with something like adequate thanksgiving, and thank God it is light 
ljecause of the awful darkness when it was dark." 

Father IniatiUS says:— "I found it most interesting. ... I think the story may do 
much good. It gives a true picture of the plots and objects of the ' Higher Critics.' I hope 
there will be many future editions." 

P&ll Mall Gazette. — " The story is as effective a piece of work as could be desired. . . . 
Mr Thorne is always reverent, and is touched with the dignity of the amazing scenes which 
he has invented. . . . We welcome his book as a real achievement in a very difficult line." 

Daily News.— "A remarkable book. . . . The picture of typical clergy, a Cabinet 
Minister with religious enthusiasm, and the millionaire, his great opponent, are all finely con- 
ceived and finely delineated ; while the coming disaster, which casts its shadow before, is 
skilfully adumbrated." 

The Oven. 3s. 6d. Popular Edition, demy 8vo, sewed, 6d. 

Bookman.—" Even the most jaded readers of thrilling novels will experience fresh thrills 
as they read this story." 

Morning Leader. — " May be pronounced ingenious and thrilling." 

Pall Mall Gazette.—" It would be idle to deny that Mr Guy Thorne has no small 
amount of literary ability, and he treats his subject, we admit, with all the reticence that is 
possible. . . . The characterisation shows marked ability, and if anyone can overcome his 
natural aversion to the motive of the tale, he may enjoy the perusal of this powerful and 
amazing tale." 

Morning Post. — " Mr Guy Thome has certainly hit on an original idea, and the plot is 
well worked out." 

Yorkshire Post. — "Told with almost breathless interest, and anyone who takes up the 
book will most certainly desire to read it to the end. . . . Both the central idea and the 
treatment of it reveal originality, and the first person narrative is at once dramatic and 
fascinating." 

The Brain -Cup. 6s. \In preparation. 
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GUY THORNE 

Sharks. A Novel by Guy Thorne (Author of " When it 
was Dark," etc.) and Leo Custanck. 6s. 

St James's Gazette.— "Messrs Guy Thorne and Leo Custance in collaboration have 
written a novel of city life entitled ' Sharks,' which treats of company promoting and swindling 
on the grand scale. It is told in a lively way, and gives evidence of much inventive power on 
the part of one or both of the authors. The lost continent, for the raising of which from the 
bottom of the sea the British were asked to subscribe a capital of two million pounds, was none 
other than Atlantis of ancient fable. The idea is worthy of M. Jules Verne*s or Mr Wells's 
descriptive pen, and we follow its development with sympathy to the book's last page." 

Daily Express. — "An interesting yarn dealing with company promoting and company 
swindling on a comprehensive scale." 

To-day.— "In few novels of recent years has the cult of the unscrupulous company pro- 
moter been more remorselessly exposed than in ' Sharks.' " 

Nottingham Guardian.—" A capitally written story of a company promoting swindle, 
ingenious in conception, and made doubly interesting by its clever sketches of shady financial 
methods, and by the pretty love romance which runs through its pages." 

INA WYE 

Wildcat. 3s. 6d. 

ANTHONY P. VERT 

The Green Passion. 6s. 

• 

Mr Douglas Sladen in the Queen. — "A remarkably clever book. . . . There is no 
disputing the ability with which the writer handles her subject. I say her subject, because the 
minuteness of the touches, and the odd, forcible style in which this book is written, point to it 
being the work of a female hand. The book is an eminently readable one, and it is never dull 
for a minute." 

GERTRUDE WARDEN 
Compromised. By Gertrude Warden and Harold 

E. Gorst. 6s. Popular Edition, demy 8vo, sewed, 6d. 

Free Lance. — '' It is a society novel of the briskest, most champagny type. . . . There 
is abundance of 'go,' humour and liveliness about 'Compromised' which should make it a 
great favourite with the novel-reading public. I have rarely read a better society novel. 
Try it, I say, and you will agree with me." 

GORDON C. WHADCOAT 
Author of " His Lordship's Whim," etc. 

Rosamond's Morality. 6s. 

Court Journal. — "The charm of the story lies in the clever drawing of two wayward 
and wilful characters. Mr Whadcoat has struck a new vein, and, if he continues to work, it 
will in time bring something of great value to the surface." 

Dundee Courier- — "Original throughout and terribly dramatic at times, the novel is 
sure to prove one of the successes of the season." 

Scotsman. — " The novel is eminently readable. It is at once light, fresh, humorous and 
pathetic." 

The Times. — "A love story told in 32 ' talks' (the talkers being no one but the lovers) 
which, when the love-making goes briskly, become almost monosyllabic. There are, of 
course, ups and downs, jealousies, long intervals, even nn engagement to 'Another,' but it 
all ends well. This kind of dialogue story wants skill in the working, and Mr Whadcoat 
makes it quite a success." 
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ELLEN WILLIAMS 

Anna Marsden's Experiment. 2s. 6d. 

OutlOOk. — "A good story cleverly told and worked out." 

Echo. — "A very natural and interesting tale is carefully set forth in Ellen Williams's 
clever little book." 

Monitor. — "Miss Williams has here seized on an original concept, and given it fitting 
presentation. The ' experiment ' is a novel one, and its working out is a deft piece of 
writing. The psychology of the work is faultless, and this study of a beautiful tempera- 
nient, in a crude frame, has with it the verity of deep observation and acute insight. . . . 
We await with considerable confidence Miss Williams's next venture." 

ERNEST E. WILLIAMS 

An Exile in Bohemia. 6s. 

Daily Graphic— "A capital story." 

Weekly Despatch. — " This is a very bold effort to deal with certain sex problems. He 
has treated a delicate topic in quite an original way." 

Daily Express — " A smartly-told story." 

Pall Mall Gazette.— "There is something to interest all comers in 'An Exile in 
Bohemia,' with its vivid touches of modern life and modern ' movements.'" 

JETTA S. WOLFF 

No Place for Her. 3s. 6d. 

StJameB'B Gazette. — "A simple and touching story. Well-written in a style ot 
sympathy and restraint." 

Literary World.— "A story of very considerable merit. More than common insight 
with human nature is shown in the analysis of the feelings of a youug woman of refined 
nature and truly lovable disposition, but whose life is blighted by the bar sinister of her birth. 
. . . The story, which thoroughly grips the reader, ends tragically. This novel stands well 
out from the bulk of those we are called on to notice." 

EMILE ZOLA 

A Dead Woman's Wish. 3s. 6d. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—" A fine study of human life and character . . . less horrible than 
his (Zola's) later conceptions. The portraits are drawn from nature, and are instinct with 
life and movement. To those who imagine that Zola has touched nothing that he has not 
defiled, we would commend this pretty story." 

Lloyd's.—" One of Zola's earliest and happiest stories.. It is a close and brilliant study of 
character." 

Gla8g0W Herald.— " The present volume is quite apart from its intrinsic merit, 
particularly interesting as supplying materials for a comparison between the Zola of the 
sixties and the Zola of the seventies nnd after. . . . We find in ' A Dead Woman's 
Wish ' a depth of feeling such as the later works seldom possess. . . . The story, set forth 
with skill and truth and infinite pathos, is essentially a sad one, yet it isnever depressing." 

ANONYMOUS NOVEL 

OutrageOUS Fortune. Being the Confessions of Evelyn 
Gray, Hospital Nurse. A Story founded on fact, proving that truth is 
stranger than fiction. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Lloyd's. — "A strong book, and one that readers will find interesting. It is undoubtedly 
clever and well written." 

Daify Graphic—" The characters are cleverly drawn, and the revelations of hospital 
life, of private nursing, and of the manners and customs of the ' celibate' clergy should ensure 
the volume considerable popularity." 
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ANONYMOUS NOVELS 

Shams ! A Social Satire. By ? This is a remark- 
able and interesting story of Modern Life in London Society. It 
is a powerful work, written with striking vividness. The plot is 
fascinating, the incidents exciting, and the dialogue epigrammatic 
and brilliant. " Shams " is written by one of the most popular 
novelists of the day. Sixth Edition Crown 8vo, art cloth, gilt, 
3s. 6d. 
Christian World. — " A pungent, cleverly-written, and altogether out-of-the-common- 

rut Society novel. The author unsparingly exposes the 'little ways of smart people.' . . 

Every sane reader will wish the author success in his efforts to expose the hollowness and 

rottenness of ' aristocratic virtuous London.' " 

The North Star.—" The book is of a most daring character, but the author has treated 

his theme in a very clever manner. . . . Messrs W. H. Smith & Son refuse to circulate 

1 Shams,' objecting to it on moral grounds. This act on their part, however, will not greatly 

interfere with the sale of the book, which really castigates vice. We believe it will be as 

widely read as the works of Ouida and Marie Corelli." 

Red Paint at Oxford. Frivolous Sketches of Under- 
graduate Life by " Pish " and " Tush." Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 

The Life Impossible. A very original and well-written 
novel by " A Member of Paget's Horse." Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Magnetism Of Sin. A Tale Founded on Fact. 

By " ^sculapius." Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Midland Mail. — "An interesting story. . Exceedingly well written." 

Daily Despatch. — "*' The Magnetism of Sin ' is a story as choke full of mystery as any 

tale could be. . . . The author of the book — who is obviously a very daring young man 

— has written a story which is as remarkable in its way as ' The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.' " 

Romance Of a Harem. Translated from the French 

by Clarence Forestier-Walker. Crown 8vo, cloth, new edition, 

3s. 6d. 

(The author of this book was for many years in the Imperial Harein at 

Constantinople. The Sultan of Turkey, after reading the story, issued an order 

forbidding Mussulman families to employ European governesses.) 

The Woman Of the Hill. A Story of the East. By 
the author of " Romance of a Harem." Translated by C. Forestikr- 
Walker. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The SorrOWS Of Jupiter. A Witty Travesty. By 
"Julius." 3s. 6d. 

Pall Mall Gazette. — " 'Julius' bas written a clever mythological skit. ... It greatly 
depends upon the sense of humour of the reader whether or not the book will be appreciated 
in the way its author intended. The humour is there, however, but not on the surface." 

Free Lance. — " The subtle writer who veils himself as ' Julius ' is polished and satirical 
in mythological parable." 

literary World.—" Some of the old boys whose hair is now grey may also feel a tinge 
of satisfaction in seeing their old enemies caricatured. The variations from Lempriere are 
numerous, but this will not interfere with the reader's pleasure, unless he is a pedant in such 
matters." 
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That Fascinating WidOW, and other Frivolous 

and Fantastic Tales, for River, Road and Rail. By S. J. Adair 
Fitz-Gerald. Long i2mo, cloth, is. 

The Globe.— "The author, Mr S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald, has already shown himself to be 
the possessor of a store of humour, on which he has again drawn for the furnishing of the 
little volume he has iust put together. Among the tales included are several which might 
be suitable for reading or recitation, and none which are dull. Mr Fitz-Gerald frankly 
addresses himself to that portion of the public which desires nothing so much as to be 
amused, and likes even its amusements in small doses. Such a public will entertain itself 
very pleasantly with Mr Fitz-Gerald's lively tales, and will probably name as its favourites a 
verse titled 'Pure Cussedness,' 'Splidgings' First Baby,' and ' The Blue-blooded Coster." 



Popular ' * Sixpennies. ' ' 

Paths of the Dead. By Hume Nisbet. 

Mora. By T. W. Speight. 

The Cigarette Smoker. By C. Ranger Gull. 

The Hypocrite. By C. Ranger Gull. 

Compromised. By Gertrude Warden. 

The Oven. By Guy Thorne. Author of u When it was Dark/ 

The Weird Well. By Mrs Alec M'Millan. 

The Steeple. By Reginald Turner. 

Cynthia's Damages. By Reginald Turner. 

A Man Adrift. By Bart Kennedy. 

Fame the Fiddler. By S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald. 

Back to Lilac- Land. By C. Ranger Gull. 

The Convict Colonel. By Fortune Du Boisgobey. 

The Angel of the Chimes. By Fortune Du Boisgobey. 

Drink (L'Assommoir). By Emile Zola. 

Seven Nights with Satan. By J. L. Owen. 

Sapho. By Alphonse Daudet. 

Daughters of Pleasure. By The Countess De Bremont. 

The Pottle Papers. By Saul Smiff. 

Illustrated by L. Raven-Hill. 
A Cry in the Night. By Arnold Golsworthy (Jingle of 

"Pick-me-up.") 
Dan Leno : Hys Booke. Written by Dan Leno. 
In Monte Carlo. By Henryk Sienkiewicz, Author of " Quo 

Vadis." 
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Popular " Sixpennies " — continued. 

Jack Sheppard. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
Dick Turpin. (Rookwood.) By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
The Serf. (In preparation.) By C. Ranger Gull. 
Wolves. (In preparation). By Robert H. Sherard. 
Ashes Tell no Tales. By Mrs Albert S. Bradshaw. 
A Kin^ and a few Dukes. By R. W. Chambers. 



Books Classified in Order of Price. 



All marked (a) are 

128. 6d. 

allume Nisbet's Poetic and Dramatic 
Works, 4 Vols, 1 2s. 6d. each 
6s. 
The Silver Gate (Walker) 
A Moorland Princess (Folliott-Stokes) 
Ira Lorraine (Fevez) 
Portalone (Ranger Gull) 
The Serf (Ranger Gull) 
Back to Lilac Land (Ranger Gull) 
His Grace's Grace (Ranger Gull) 
And Afterwards (Gorst) 
A Modern Exodus (Guttenberg) 
A Cry in ihe Night (Golsworthy) 
Danger of Innocence ( Hamilton) 
The Prettiness of Fools (Hewitt) 
The Sword of Fate (Herman) 
Falsely Condemned (Bagot Harte) 
A Tragic Contract (Mount Houmas) 
A Dreamer's Harvest (Mount Houmas) 
The Weaver's Shuttle (Hartley) 
The Rough Torrent of Occasion 

(Lanark) 
The Lady of the Leopard (L'Epine) 
Where the Oranges Grow (Leyken) 
Committed to His Charge (Lizars) 
Pauline Merrill (Laurie- Walker) 
Fortune's Wheel (Long) 
Jim Blackwood (Mandelstamn) 
The World of Mimes (Melville) 
The Puppets' Dallying (Marlow) 
A Girl of the North (Milecete) 
Paths of the Dead (Hume Nisbet) 
Wasted Fires (Hume Nisbet) 
Mr Muldoon (O'Donovan) 



1 net " publications. 

Pentonville from Within (Anon.) 

The Lyons Mail (Sherard) 

God in Shakspeare (Clelia) 

A Man Adrift (Bart Kennedy) 

The Fulfilment (Allonby) 

Jewel Sowers (Allonby) 

Marigold (Allonby) 

Virtue of Necessity (Adams) 

Tragedy of a Pedigree (Ames) 

A Social Upheaval (Ascher) 

Act of Impulse (Bayliss) 

Pilgrims (Belasyse) 

Church and the World (Bulley) 

A Prophet of Wales (Max Baring) 

The Canon's Butterfly (Max Baring) 

A Doctor in Corduroy (Max Baring) 

Ashes Tell no Tales (Bradshaw) 

The Expiation of Eugene (Balfour) 

Idylls of Yorkshire Dales (Craven) 

A Marriage in Burmah (Chan Toon) 

The Day of Prosperity (Devinne) 

Daughters of Pleasure (De Bremont) 

Mrs Evelyn's Husbands (De Bremont) 

A Son of Africa (De Bremont) 

A Heroine of Reality (Donovan) 

Love Thirst of Elaine (Fitz-Gerald) 

Red Fate ( Forbes ) 

Trim and Antrim's Shores (Fildes) 

For Satan's Sake (O'Donnell) 

The Unknown Depths (O'Donnell) 

Dinevah the Beautiful (O'Donnell) 

Modern Argonauts (Orzeszko) 

An Obscure Apostle (Orzeszko) 

In Deep Abyss (Ohnet) 

The Scarlet Pimpernel (Orczy) 
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By the Gods Beloved (Orczy) 

A Son of the People (Orczy) 

The Old Man in the Corner (Orczy) 

Beau Brocade (Orczy) 

The Staff in Flower (Piatt) 

TneMaid Lilias (Piatt) 

Tales from Spain (Phillips) 

Love's Mirage (Pryce) 

The After-Taste (Reade) 

Such is the Law (Sadleir) 

Morcar (Scott) 

At Sunrise (Spurrell) 

Out of the Past (Spurrell) 

Wolves (Sherard) 

My Chums at School (Stubbs) 

Mora (Speight) 

Our Lady of the Ice (Sutcliffe) 

Dorothy Raeburn (Turner) 

The Comedy of Progress (Turner) 

The Steeple (Turner) 

Cynthia's Damages (Turner) 

Castles in Kensington (Turner) 

Zorastro (Thompson) 

When it was Dark (Guy Thome) 

Sharks (Guy Thome) 

The Green Passion (Vert) 

Compromised (Warden) 

Rosamond's Morality (Whadcoat) 

Exile in Bohemia (Williams) 

58. 

Pen, Patron and Public 
Vagabond in Asia (Candler) 
Messiahship of Shakspeare (Cleiia) 
^Adventures of Ulysses, Edition de 

Luxe (Ranger Gull) 
Indictments (Crosland) 
a Oscar Wilde (Sherard) 
aO'il and Water-Colours (Renton) 

38. 6d. 

A Comedy of Temptation (Coutts) 
That Moving Finger (Castleman) 
The Gentleman Digger (De Br^mont) 
The Ice Maiden (Lady Frivol) 
Miss Malevolent (Ranger Gull) 
Adventures of Mr Topham (Ranger 

Gull) 
His Share of the World (Griffin) 
The Sin of Salome (Harris) 
An Idol of Bronze (Heaven) 
The Idealist (Johnson) 



The Dolomite Cavern (Kelly) 
To Welcome the King (Matchett) 
The Weird Well (M'Millan) 
A Detached Pirate (Milecete) 
Seven Nights with Satan (Owen) 
The Emperor's Candlesticks (Orczy) 
The Shadow on the Manse (Rae- 

Brown) 
Mr Incoul's Misadventure (Saltus) 
Mary .of Magdala (Saltus) 
Madonna Mia (C. Scott) 
Two in One (Speight) 
Wildcat (Ina Wye) 
No Place for Her (Wolff) 
A Dead Woman's Wish (Zola) 
Shams (Anon.) 
Outrageous Fortune (Anon.) 
The Life Impossible (Anon.) 
The Woman of the Hill (Anon.) 
The Magnetism of Sin (Anon.) 
Ringan Gilhaize (Gait) 
Rasselas (Johnson) 
The Black Tulip (Dumas) 
The Epicurean (Moore) 
Decadents (Bulley) 
Woman and the Wits (Monkshood) 
Wit and Wisdom from Saltus ( Monks- 
hood) 
aPomps of Satan (Saltus) 
Mayne Reid's Life (Widow and Coe) 
Northern Lights and Shadows (Taber) 
A Trip to Paradoxia (Escott) 
From the Book Beautiful (Ranger 

Gull) 
A History of Nursery Rhymes (Green) 
The Royal Standard (Anon.) 
Sorrows of Jupiter (Julius) 
Bachelor Ballads (Spurr) 
Dramatic Criticism (Grein) 
Pillypingle Pastorals (Grayl) 
Nonsense Numbers (Grayl) 
Blots and Titters (Ferreira) 

English Men of Letters Series 

George Meredith (Jerrold) 
A. W. Pinero (Hamilton Fyfe) 
Rudyard Kipling (Monkshood) 
Swinburne (Wratislaw) 
Bret Harte (Pemberton) 
Hall Caine (Kenyon) 
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3s. 

aButlers Hudibras. Leather 

2s. 6d. 

Goethe's Life at Weimar (Lewes) 

Fatalism (Miller) 

Woman (Seed) 

Maori War (Gordon) 

Byeways of Crime ( Power- Berrey) 

Ideal Physical Culture (Apollo) 

Privilege of Motherhood (Simpson) 

aBallad of the Soul's Desire (Nott) 

ajourney's End (Nott) 

aAntony and Cleopatra (Nott) 

aNebo (Ferreira) 

aThe Great War (Docking) 

aWeeds and Flowers (LongstaflQ 

Village Life and Feeling (Upperton) 

Sue (Bret Harte) 

Smith of the Shamrock Guards 

Verse (T. H. T. Case) 

Gates of Temptation (Bradshaw) 

The Pottle Papers ("Smiff") 

Dona Rufina (Daniels) 

Fame the Fiddler (Fitz-Gerald) 

The Hypocrite (Ranger Gull) 

The Cigarette Smoker (Ranger Gull) 

Farthest South (Gorst) 

The Wandering Romanoff (B. 

Kennedy) 
The Darab's Wine Cup (B. Kennedy) 
Mad (J. P. L.) 

Tragedy of the Lady Palmist (Long- 
staff) 
Lord Jimmy (Martyn) 
My Lady Ruby (Monkshood) 
Lady of Criswold (Outram) 
Resurrection of His Grace (Rae- 

Brown) 
An Uncanny Girl (Sadleir) 
In Monte Carlo (Sienkiewicz) 
Anna Marsden's Experiment 

(Williams) 
Some Notable Hamlets (C. Scott) 

2s. 

^Butler's Hudibras. Cloth 
The Black Tulip (Dumas) 
Wheel of Life (C. Scott) 
^Cynic's Posy (Monkshood) 
^Worldlings Wit (Monkshood) 
aPolite Conversations (Swift) 



aTaleofaTub(Swift) 
Rip Van Winkle (Irving) 
aWater of Marah (Cecil Stafford) 
<zThe Virgin and the Fool (Ajion.) 
After Dinner Ballads (Colborne) 
Valley of Wild Hyacinths (Anon.) 
aThais (Anatole F'rance). Leather 
aThe Nabob (Daudet). Leather 
aSapho (Daudet). Leather 
a Romance of a Harem (Anon.). 

Leather 
a Madame Bovary (Flaubert ) . Leather 
aVathek (Beckford) 
aDrink (Zola). Leather 
The Light in Denswood (Dagless) 
The Crimson Corridor (Eagle) 
The Derelict and Tommy (Walker) 
Shadows (Martin) 
aRed Paint at Oxford (Anon.) 

Is. 6d. 

Dan Leno : Hys book 

aThais (Anatole France). Cloth 

<zThe Nabob ( Daudet). Cloth 

aSapho ( Daudet). Cloth 

a Romance of a Harem (Anon.). 

Cloth 
aMadame Bovary (Flaubert). Cloth 
a Vathek ( Beckford ). Cloth 
aDrink (Zola). Cloth 
Adventures of Ulysses (Ranger Gull) 

Is. 

Sisters by the Sea (C. Scott) 
aQuiet Holiday Resorts 
^Elocutionist's Handbook (Willis) 
Britain's Peril (Morris) 
The Author, Ghost and Society 
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